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~ Lady’s and Child’s Dresses. 

— Fig. 1. —Ligut Gray CasHMERE WRaApPPeR. 
= This light gray cashmere wrapper with long train 
js timmed with revers, scarfs, and bows of blue 
silk and agrafes with tassels of blue silk cord. 
The front cogners of the wrapper, which are 
turned over in revers, are faced with blue silk 
and joined with blue silk scarfs as shown by the 
illustration. Swiss muslin and lace chemisette 
and sleeves. White nansook petticoat. Swiss 
muslin and lace cap, trimmed with blue silk 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Grrt From 6 To 8 YEARS 
owp. ‘The skirt of this suit is made of blue pop- 
lin, trimmed with bands of blue ° 
velvet. ‘These bands are pointed 
onthe upper end and fastened with 
a*button. Square-necked over 
dress of blue poplin, trimmed with 
blue velvet ribbon. Blouse of 
white Swiss muslin, needle-work, 
and lace. 





HOME-MADE CARPETS. 


N UCH discredit has been cast 

upon this branch of industry 
by an ill-directed expenditure of — 
effort on the part of those not well SS 
enough acquainted with the artto —; 
haveany right to expect success to 





standing 
our liber. 





|!’ and, to : f 
ok off his crown their enterprise. <A very old 
saying, ‘‘ What is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” may here find 
its fitting exemplification. We re- 
rs put the gard the fact as indisputable that 
eon who rag-carpet making is an efficient 
When yon and valuable adjunct to the list 
ou to cit HM of expedients whereby the house- 
keeper of moderate means seeks 
Michigan, to surround her family with com- 
1s recom: ~ 


forts unattainable but for the ex- 
on ertion of incéssant energy on the | 
part of her own fertile brain and 
ever-busy hands. However, let 
this proviso be held continually in 
mind, that she understands what 
theis about, else she may find that 
she has made but a poor invest- 
ment of her time and little capital ; 
like one friend of mine, who had a 
carpet made which lasted but for 
a month or two, in consequence of 
the ready-dyed warp being rotten ; 
oranother, who allowed her weaver 
| touse double the amount of warp- 
ing cotton needful, in blissful igno- 
tance of any injustice having been 
perpetrated. A few hints may not 
be misplaced for the guidance of 
those who for the first time engage 
inthis work. Let us state a few 
teasons why the design is in itself 
commendable and expedient. In 
the first place, it enables you to 
furnish with work poor, unhandy 
women, who could not serve you 
many higher capacity.. I know 
Persons glad to undertake the pre- 
Paratory work of ripping, cutting, 
and tacking pieces together for the 
small sum of ten cents per pound. 
Sécondly, old furniture covers, cur- 
tans, cast-off garments, etc., may 
torn up and turned to good ad- 
Vantage in this manner, which 
Would be otherwise thrown away, 
tot having strength enough to serve 
‘ny good purpose as clothes for 
fen the very poor. Lastly, it is 
such a snug, pleasant way of clear- 
mg a house of its accumulated 
"ash, Cotton, woolen, or silk fab- 
"es answer equally well, and are 
Sttong enough if they can be wound 
mto balls without breaking. Cut 
your pieces half an inch wide, un- 
eae rotten, then a little wider ; 
a material is coarse woolen 
the ° still wider. The narrower 
the Pieces are cut, the more filling 
‘ywillmake. The nicest carpet 
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Fig. 1.—Licur Gray CASHMERE WRAPPER. 


of the kind I have ever seen ran one yard and 
three-quarters to the pound, although one pound 
per yard is the common allowance when the 
pieces are carelessly cut. Bale cotton No. 6 is 
the best to purchase, although No. 7 will answer, 
and goes farther. ‘The Clarence brand is said 
to make the smoothest, strongest warp. Let 
the warp be doubled, not twisted; it wears best 
so. Here comes ina hint the young manufac- 
turer would do welltoheed. Instruct the weaver 
to insert two threads breadthwise between each 
row of filling—that is (let me be understood), 
weave in one strand of the pieces provided for 
filling, then with the shuttle throw a doubled 
thread of the warping cotton across the width 


from selvedge to selvedge ; these being inserted 
to strengthen the warp running lengthwise. Be 
sure that your warp is of fresh, strong cotton, 
and if these two precautions are attended to, 
your carpet will certainly wear until perhaps you 
are tired of it, or rich enough to buy an import- 
ed one. I doubt, though, if another will ever 
give you as much pleasure as this, the fruit of 
your own contrivance. Spring and early sum- 
mer are the seasons for making such arrange- 
ments, and, if industrious, before winter comes 
you may have carpet enough to cover more than 
one floor. In a bunch of bale cotton No. 6 there 
are ordinarily thirty hanks—two hanks are the 
weaver’s allowance to a yard of carpeting nearly 
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Fig. 2.—Suit ror Grr_ FrRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


a yard wide. One bunch, then, will make fifteen 
yards, but a few extra hanks, say two, should be 
allowed for what is to go across, upon doing 
which I again lay emphasis. ‘Two bunches, then, 
will make twenty-eight yards. ‘Two bunches of 
No..7 cotton forty-four yards. Now for arrange- 
ments to secure the good appearance of the car- 
pet when done. Divide your cotton into two 
equal portions, and with logwood dye half a 
good black, using as a mordant a little copperas 
and blue-stone. One pound of logwood suffices 
for coloring a whole bunch of cotton. The oth- 
er half dye buff with copperas, afterward wash- 
ing it outin weak lye. ‘This is your warp. Lay 
it in stripes not more than four inches in width. 
Check with your filling, arranged 
as tastefully and systematically as 
possible, so as to form exact squares 
with the stripes of the warp. An- 
other style of carpet said to look 
very well, and certainly easier to 
manage, is to have no designing of 
check or stripe, but with the warp 
* dyed any good, serviceable color, 
. weave in pieces of all shades of 
“| hue, sewed together in such a way 
as to diversify the colors as much 
as possible. When turned out of 
the loom the effect is somewhat 
similar to what we see in chéné 
goods, and is pronounced to be very 
good. All the old flannels and 
white pieces you have may be put 
together and dyed to make the car- 
pet brighter and more serv ‘ceable. 
A simple way of dyeing a beauti- 
ful red color is to purchase fifteen 
cents’ worth of red aniline from 
the drug store, tie it up in a thin 
muslin bag, soak it in cold water, 
adding it afterward to a large ket- 
tle of boiling water, in which has 
been dissolved a table-spoonful of 
alum. Wet your pieces well, and 
color as much as the kettle will 
conveniently hold. The dye will 
keep, and may be used more than 
once, Green, as also blue, aniline 
is used by dissolving first in a little 
alcohol, the rest of the process be- 
ing the same. In the country for 
dyeing brown they use walnut, bark 
and hulls, red oak bark and pine, 
or sumac berries, in each case 
dipping in lye to set the coloring 
matter. 





DRYING FLOWERS IN 
SAND. 

HERE are many of our brill- 
iant-colored flowers, such as 
dahlias, pansies, pinks, geraniums, 
sweet - williams, carnations, gla- 
dioli, etc., which may be preserved 
so as to retain their colors and 
look well for years. White flow- 
ers will not answer well for this 
purpose, nor any very succulent 
plants, as hyacinths or cactuses. 
‘Take half-shallow dishes, of suffi- 
cient depth to allow of covering 
the plants an inch deep with sand. 
Get the common white sand such 
as is used for scouring purposes, 
cover the bottom of the dish itself 
with a layer of the sand about half 
an inch deep, and then lay in the 
flowers with their stems downward, 
holding them firmly in place while 
you sprinkle more sand over them, 
until al! the interstices between the 
petals are completely filled, and the 
whole flower buried out of sight. 
A broad dish will accommodate 
.quite a number, allowing sufficient 
sand between. Set the dish in a 
dry, warm place where they will 
dry gradually, and at the end of a 
week pour off the sand and exam- 
inethem. If there is any moisture 
in the sand, it must be dried be- 
fore using again, or fresh sand 
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may be poured over them in the same manner 
as re. Some flowers require weeks to dry 
perfectiy, while others will become sufficiently 
so to put away in a week or ten days. By this 
simple process flowers, ferns, etc., are preserved 
in their ead ous eB well as their natural 
colors, which is far than to press them in 
books. When arranged in groups, and mounted 
on a card or in little straw baskets, they may be 
placed in deep frames under glass. 





THE FIRST GOLDEN-ROD. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

A YBLLOw gleam beside the brook, * 
The golden-rod’s first nodding plume! 

And by those road-side alders, look ! 
The purple aster is in bloom. 

All other flowers I’m glad to see 

The changeful year bring beck to me; 

But when 

These first return I only sigh, 

Oh, why 

So quickly have they comv again! 


They seem to say, ‘‘The end is here 
Of summer's bright and fragrant hours ; 
We have ‘but come to strew her bier— 
Our blossoms are her funeral flowers!” 
The rocky cliff, the dusty way, 
They make with gold and purple gay ; 
Yet when 
I see them bloom I only sigh, 
Oh, why 
So quickly have they come again! 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced @ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled * A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

Ie New Subscribers will be supplied with 
Harper’s MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 

ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARs. 








Ye Cut Paper Patterns of a New and Styl- 
ish Lady's Fall Suit; a Highland Suit for Boy 
Srom2to§ Years old; anda Double-breasted Fack- 
et, with Shirt-Waist ana Knickerbockers, for Boy 
from § to 10 Years old, will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 631. 

Ie Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses, 
Bonnets, Fackets, Capes, Hoods, etc. ; Children’s 
Lingerie; Knitted and Crochet Petticoats, Capes, 
Fichus, Trimmings, Fancy -work, etc. ; together 
with brilliant literary and artistic attractions. 





SIESTA. 


N those days when, as recently, the Dog- 
star had things all its own way up in the 
noon azure, we must all of us have been able 
to feel. a fresher and deeper significance in 
the Word “ siesta.” 

It is a luxurious word, that we can hardly 
sever from luxurious association. It carries 
a certain refinement of voluptuousness in its 
sound. It belongs, in the original, not to 
cottages and farm-yards, but to palaces and 
court-yards, where Dorian lutes and soft re- 
corders breathe across the tinkling of fount- 
ains. We do not think of JEANNE D’ARC 
taking siestas, but we are sure that CLEO- 
patra did. In the teeth of all historical 
fact, we feel as if the thing were a custom 
imported from no place but Sybaris, and was 
a rite celebrated there upon pillows of un- 
crumpled rose leaves. We are forced to 
doubt if the wolf-suckled Romans ever took 
kindly to the fashion, but we have no shad- 
ow of doubt that the Pompeiians did. 

But as water will find its level, so, per- 
haps, the tendency to liquefaction produced 
by the heat of the dog-days reduces man- 
kind to one great democracy ; and if the fine 
lady takes siestas on her lace and embroid- 
ered pillow, the teamster also sleeps beneath 
his cart, and even the cook finds some corner 
where she can dream a flying dream of Mr- 
CHAEL Scott in the King of France’s kitch- 
en, and where the disregarded flies buzz and 
light about her as if she were one vast sweet- 
meat—and all enjoy their siesta equally with 
the Spanish girl who first named her slumber 
for the fervid noon of which it was born. 

For who is there that can endure life with 
the thermometer above the nineties without 
that little interim of forgetfulness, that swift 
sweet plunge into Lethe, which the siesta 
means? It may be that we are all so hate- 
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ful to ourselves that we 1eeds must forsake 
the companionship for a time, or, glad to 
evade any part of our identity, escape to 
that other half which performs such fantas- 
tic vagaries in our sleep. Or is it that the 
burden and heat of the day are more than 
flesh can bear, and, as MosEs of old veiled his 
face before the splendors of Sinai, the full 
power of the summer sun, that fountain of 
light and vitality, that viceroy of creation, is 
not to be met without the thin veil of slum- 
ber across the senses ? ’ 

For siesta, be it known, is no deep and 
heavy lethargy like the midnight sleep, in 
which the soul might almost be said to de- 
sert the body, and in which one is little 
more than a half-animated clod ; it is a sub- 
tile and sublimated condition that holds the 
same relation to common animal sleep that 
some viewless and volatile gas does to the 
gross material that once confined it. In it 
our senses are always just within call. We 
are afloat, indeed, but have not cast loose 
from the world. Its murmurs steal across 
our ears, its light sifts softly through our 
eyelids yet, its odors kindle those delicious 
fancies that play like marsh-lights on the 
twilight border land between dreaming and 
waking; we are resting as easily as a bird 
seems to rest on the bosom of a cloud; we 
have ceased to be a reasoning, responsible 
being; we have no vexations, no troubles; 
have ceased to be organized and palpitating 
with pain or pleasure; we have returned to 
some primitive combination of nature, to 
that portion of chaos, possibly, out of which 

iden was formed; have become a part of 
the wind and weather, and where the tides 
drift us, there we float. 

The siesta, in real truth, is half a reverie 
and half a dream; yet from a reverie we 
often start rebuked, from a dream we start 
trembling; but in the siesta conscience has 
slept too, fear and joy have slept, the world 
takes us up again a little further on than 
where it Jeft us—ten minutes further, and 
the corresponding leagues of space—we are 
rested and refreshed, and ready to ravel the 
sleeve of care again. 

For if one wishes to enjoy the siesta thor- 
oughly, it should never be suffered to degen- 
erate into the long dull afternoon nap, where 
sleep clogs the very puzes, and where that 
vegetable life that goes o.: all the time in 
lungs and heart, whether we ‘sep or wake, 
would seem, with its actually quickened pul- 
sations, to have so much gotten the better of 
the voluntary animal life which sleeps when 
we do that the sluggish currents of the 
nerves would seem to be reversed, so sad 
and stupid does it leave us after a couple of 
hours have flown, soggy as leaves in autumn 
rain, and dazed and dizzy as if we were walk- 
ing with our heads in a cloud. Far more is 
it like those moments of the morning sleep, 
when the body, well comforted by the night, 
lies quiescent and no longer wearies the spir- 
it, while the last sweet lees of sleep are slowly 
drawn off from the consciousness of dew and 
sunshine and the songs of birds. 

We imagine that there are some hardy be- 
ings who do not weary of themselves and the 
world, and to whom it makes no difference 
how the glass stands—stolid souls who do 
not know what a mercurial temperament sig- 
nifies, and who can go through all the vary- 
ing phases of summer and winter life calmly 
as a clock, the regulated brass and iron of 
whose pendulum give no token of change 
for pole or for equator! These beings never 
take siesta; bolt upright themselves, they 
scorn the flaccid wretch who does. They 
regard it as a part of that world, the flesh, 
and the devil from which they pray to be 
delivered. The hours of daylight with them 
are so much prey to be hunted down. They 
rake up the ashes at curfew, and are out of 
bed as soon as they can see across the room ; 
and they are doubtless of the same tribe as 
that uncomfortable woman in Proverbs who 
rose in the middle of the night and made 
her maids’ lives a burden to them. We 
imagine that there are such people, but their 
opponents will not quarrel with them; they 

would rather send a missionary to them— 
one who should convert them to the beauty 
of the idea that, as weekly, on Sundays, a 
heavenly peace seems to have descended, 
and while the globe rolls slowly round into 
the day, rest and gladness follow it for all of 
Christendom, so, daily, at high noon there 
should be a moment when every eye is veiled 
beneath the ardor of the sun, so far as his 
radiance reaches, and as there was silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour, so there 
shall be rest on earth for the space of the 
siesta. But doubtless the missionary, if he 
were sent, would be served up, @ la Feejee, in 
his own sauce, or condemned to that furious 
Chinese punishment where sleep is banished 
that death may come. And as there must 
always be workers where there are drones, 
it is perhaps best to let the Atlantean beings 
uphold the great arch of the noon on their 
own shoulders ; and while they see to it that 
the universe runs smoothly, that the wheels 
and cogs and joints all move together as they 





have moved since the morning stars sung to- 





gether—while they stand sentinels to the 
sun, the advocates of the other side will take 
their repose with a comfortable sense that 
the watch is kept, and, silver sweet, the 
voice and verse of SPENSER lull them off 
into the brief experience of ineffable sereni- 
ty which never poet sung so well before or 
since : 


“And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownéd deepe 
In drowsie fit he findes; of nothing he takes keepe. 
And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor people’s troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walléd towne, 
Might there be heard: but carelesse quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Ot Satety-Valves. 

N Y DEAR EDGAR,—Mrs. Margery, go- 

ing lately to buy eggs at a neighbor- 
ing farmer’s, took me and one of her chil- 
dren with her in the little wagon. As we 
stood at the farmer’s door chatting pleas- 
antly, the old man picked a beautiful dahlia, 
and handing it to little Posy Honeysuckle, 
said to me, “I remember to this day, and 
shall never forget, the old people who were 
kind to me when I was young; and perhaps 
this little girl will think of me kindly here- 
after for giving hera flower.” The old farm- 
er was not a scholar. He had never read 
Ovid nor heard of him, nor did he know the 
Latin grammar. Consequently he could 
not say that he had built with that flower 
a perennial monument. But he had. That 
tender fondness of the old heart for children 
which inspired him to give the flower, and 
which led him constantly to smile upon 
vhem and speak to them kindly, did really 
bu ld in their hearts a monument more dur-- 
able than brass, and time-defying. 

My grandmother, of whom I wrote to Her- 
bert last week, was like the old farmer; and 
happy those who can recall the grandmother 
as the benign genius of the household. I 
sit at this moment in my room at Mrs. Mar- 
gery’s, and the wind rustles among the 
leaves of the maples before the window. 
The morning is soft and fair, fresh without 
chill, and warm without sultriness. . How 
bright it is! How still! And the world 
seems young and new. But that rustling 
wind is somehow a song of memory, and re- 
minds me of the old familiar faces. It has 
the restless cadence of the ocean, a murmur 
forever rising and falling, an inarticulate 
voice lamenting. As I listen I am young 
again, and my grandmother is not old, nor 
her husband yet fallen silent and infirm. 
The old house rings with merry shouting. 
The children thunder and clatter through 
the rooms. There is universal confusion, 
Pandemonium. Perhaps my parents were 
impatient and insisted upon less noise. 
But my grandmother said, pleasantly, as she 
beamed over her knitting, ‘They are chil- 
dren, remember, and noise and play are their 
safety-valves.” I did not know what she 
meant. But a hundred times since, as I 
have grown old alone, I have thought that 
had Heaven given me a wife and children, 
I should have remembered my grandmoth- 
er’s wisdom. Ah! darlings never born! 
how I should have tried to remember what 
I felt when a child, and have ruled my con- 
duct toward you by that knowledge! As 
you romped and raced, and the house shook 
aud hummed with your spirits, I should 
have believed no music to be so sweet as 
your happy shouting. I should have said 
to my wife, “ Gently, my dear, gently! ’Tis 
their safety-valve !” 

I know you smiie as you read, my boy, 
and I hear your ejaculation, ‘“ Bachelor’s 
children.” You shall have your joke, but I 
can at least do what the old farmer did. I 
can give the children flowers or fruit, and 
leave in their memories a vague and pleasant 
association with my name. ’Tis a shadowy 
monument, but it is something. Perhaps, 
too, I may not only show them a little kind- 
ness which they will not forget, but I may 
say something which they will remember to 
their profit. A few words, a simple phrase, 
who knows? it may be seed dropped into a 
generous soil, and grow up and blossom into 
a gracious influence. Youth is seed-time ; 
yes, life is seed-time, and looks, words, acts, 
are all seed sown. Phrases that I heard long 
ago and did not understand were like closed 
buds which have been developing ever since 
into flowers of unsuspected fragrance and 
splendor, for so the hidden wisdom expands 
into significance. “Tis their safety-valve,” 
said my grandmother. I knew not what she 
meant. But constantly since then the mean- 
ing becomes plainer and plainer. I smile 
when I think of my grandmother and hear 
little Bob Sparrow say that women should 
confine themselves to their sphere. Why, 
Bobby, my grandmother was as wise as a 
whole town-meeting of ordinary men, and 
she would have taken as good care of you 
and your friends when you were famous 


public men as she did when you were little 
Pickle in the nursery. 

Take your own case, Bobby. You are a 
gentleman of very moderate talents and of 
immoderate conceit. Like the rest of us 
Americans, you have a nimble tongue, and 
you are fond of using it. I think I have 
heard you make a great many speeches, 
You were much applauded and congratula- 
ted, and you felt very happy. Indeed, my 
dear boy, you walked loftily on air as you 
repaired to your home, where Mrs. Sparrow 
sat awaiting you. She has the sympathy 
which you naturally expect in your bosom’s 
partner. But somehow she does not swing 
incense under your illustrious nostrils. J). 
stead of praising and repeating the peans of 
others, and, as it were, strewing flowers and 
beating cymbals before you, she greets you 
kindly, and presently she has you engaged 
in quiet domestic conversation, in which the 
hubbub of the platform has entirely died 
away. Youare not in the least grateful, but 
you ought tobe. For if Mrs. Sparrow took up 
the wondrous tale from the generous, shout- 
ing crowds, and fed your already inflamed 
fancy with continuous flattery, you would 
become absolutely insufferable. You would 
offer us all your hand or your foot to kiss. 
Society would rise in insurrection against 
you. My dear Bobby, your wife’s manner is 
your safety-valve. 

Yes, and so is your success. For if all 
this eloquence in you should find no vent, 
if this mad desire that hurries you to stand 
upon platforms, and see your name in the 
papers, and be greeted with respect, and be 
acknowledged to be a great man, were un- 
gratified, if it were all closely confined in 
you abroad, it would explode at home. You 
would devastate your family. You would 
be the most petulant, ill-humored, and in- 
tolerable of men. But the notoriety and 
the applause lift your lid, as it were, sup- 
posing you to be a boiler, and there is a puff 
of steam and no fear of explosion. Indeed, 
when at some distance I have heard you 
upon these oratorical occasions, the sound 
was not unlike that of a steamer relieving 
itself at the wharf by blowing off steam. 
Tis a safety-valve for you, that precious 
platform, and I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Sparrow is secretly grateful for its service. 

Criticism is the same, my boy. Small 
men are very large in little circles. While 
you are measured only by your village you 
are possibly a phenomenon. But the town 
shrinks us all, and the State is really unkind 
in the swiftness of our self-reduction. The 
lord of the village town meeting with a flu- 
ent tongue swells suddenly into the size of 
a statesman to the village eye. Off he goes 
to the Legislature, and he finds plenty of 
peers. Higher still he rises to Congress, and 
he is silent. The village wonders that its 
great man has dwindled so sadly, and that 
his eloquent voice is not heard. But the 
truth is that the Legislature and Congress 
have lifted his lid, and the vapor of conceit 
has escaped. He, too, would have exploded 
in the village, but the world has been his 
safety-valve. For the higher a man rises 
the more immediately he is measured by 
picked men. The public, we think, is often 
deceived, and even prefers gilt to gold. But 
the world knows a great deal about its 
greatest men despite the proverb. It does 
not admire Shadwell, but it deifies Shakes- 
peare. The instinct of respect for Washing- 
ton is as true as any other law of nature. 
Lucy sings sweetly in the parlor, and we 
smile or weep as she sways us with her song. 
What more could Pasta do, or Catalani? 
So Lucy must go to Paris and be a prima 
donna. But then it is no longer Jane in the 
next house, and Mrs. Jones, who sings in the 
choir, with whom she is to be measured: it 
is with Malibran, with Jenny Lind. And 
only if she be really one of the great singers 
will she stand the tremendous test. 

It is so with your verses, my dear Ccty- 
don. You have the post of honor in the 
county paper. You are the poet at the 
cattle-show, and yours are the odes on t'1e 
Fourth of July and the original hymns 
when the new pastor is ordained. It is un- 
derstood that you are a genius, and such a 
brisk fire of adulation is kept up under your 
boilers that you are perilously full of steam. 
It would be sad that such an excellent boil- 
er should burst for want of a safety-valve. 
Anéas you have just published a neat vol- 

‘ume of the poetry that has been commended 
by the paper in which most of it first ap- 
peared as combining the sublimity of Mil- 
ton with the sweetness of Thomas Moore, 
your pressure of steam is extraordinary. 
Really no man and no boiler ought to carry 
so much; and when you find a safety-valve 
in the great city journal you ought to be 
very grateful that you have been saved 
from a catastrophe—but I fear that you are 
not. 

The little notice which says that your 
book is a feeble echo of second-rate sensa- 
tional poets, showing no spark of sincere 
feeling or original perception, and that “the 





judicious friends” who advised the publica- 
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tion should be compelled to buy the whole 
edition; permits your steam to escape very 
rapidly. Indeed, there has been a double 
action, a8 with Bob Sparrow; for the book 
itself is the safety-valve of the sentimental- 
ities which made your life futile and your- 
self vaporous and disagreeable, and the 
puncturing criticism is the safety-valve of 
the sublime conceit which the publication 
of the flattery engendered. They are but 
children, said my grandmother, and their 
noise is their safety-valve. Do you some- 
times think so, Edgar, when you see the 
new books and hear the eloquent orators? 
Do you look upon the books kindly and list- 
en contentedly to the eloquence, remember- 
ing what immense relief they afford? 

But a better safety-valve is observation. 
Measure yourself always by the best men, 
and your achievements by the greatest 
deeds., There will be no pressure of foolish 
steam in your boilers then, and no fear of a 
disastrous explosion. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPS. 


HE composite garments announced by Ma- 
dame Kaymond are found in great variety 
among the importations. ‘They are combina- 
tions of the sacque and mantle arranged in fan- 
ciful ways; sometimes the back of the garment 
is a pointed cape, while the front is a regular 
sacque, and again there are postilion and sacque 
backs with graceful mantilla fronts. 


THE DOLMAN, 


The new garment of which most is seen and 
heard is the Dolman. There are varieties of 
this wrap, but its peculiar feature is its great 
wing-like sleeve, or a side piece over the arm 
hanging in a point below the rest of the garment. 
The back may be either a nearly fitted postilion 
with pleats, or else a looser sacque with a single 
seam up the middle, slashed over the tournure ; 
but the long sleeve over a coat sleeve, or else the 
drooping side piece beginning high on the shoul- 
der, is invariable. In effect the Dolman some- 
what resembles the bashlik of three years ago. 
It hangs close to the figure in a graceful way, 
though not belted down as the bashlik was; it 
is easily put on and off, as the arm opening is 
much larger than an ordinary armhole. Inner 
sleeves of coat shape are added for warmth. 
Ladies who have velvet or cashmere sacques left 
from last year can add to them a deep pointed 
fall, beginning at the shoulder point, extending 
far behind, and disappearing under the arm in 
front; this will give the effect of the new gar- 
ment. 

The most elegant imported Dolmans are of 
velvet and cashmere. One of Lyons velvet has 
a closely fitted postilion back, and is trimmed 
with a band of very glossy black fur. A rich 
jet ornament is in the point of the sleeve. An- 
other, especially elegant, is of fine drap d’été—a 
thick cashmere. A vine of leaves in richly raised 
embroidery and fine jet surrounds the garment, 
and leaves and buds are wrought at intervals all 
over it. A guipure edge over heavy jet fringe is 
sewed in the leaf scallops of the border. A lace 
ruche is around the neck, and a bow of faille 
ribbon at the throat. ‘Two loops and long ends 
of faille ribbon hang back of each shoulder. 
This notably handsome garment is $225. 


THE SACQUE WITH CAPE. 


Double capes or sleeved sacques with capes 
are largely imported. They look dumpy and 
cut off beside the stately winged Dolmans, but 
ladies who have the large double capes of last 
year will wear them again. A new composite 
wrap has a sacque and sleeves in front, and also 
an upper cape, which is continued very deep to 
form the entire back of the garment. ‘It is laid 
over in pleats to form an inverted Watteau fold, 
that is very graceful. ‘Talmas are larger than 
those of last season, and are more pointed in 
front and behind. The handsomest garment for 
early fall is a pointed talma of black cashmere, 
richly embroidered with raised flowers done in 
black floss and seed jet, and edged with yak lace. 


THE NEAPOLITAN, 


A most comfortable winter garment is the 
Neapolitan, a round, half-loose sacque, with deep 
Dolman sleeves that fold over the arms in front 
i a way that dispenses with the use of a muff. 
It is shown in the new Siberian cloth—a thick, 
soft, fleecy beaver—in the fashionable bronze 
brown, gray, and plum-color. The trimming is 
wide soutache braid, in Gothic designs, and the 
new brown fur fringe called bear fringe. 


CLOAKS AND CARRIAGE ROBES. 

A few large cloaks are shown. ‘They are cir- 
culars, and double capes with a pointed collar. 
They are without armholes, and are buttoned 
half-way down the front. A pair of half-sleeves 
are attached to tapes that hang from the shoul- 
ders underneath the cloak, and the arms are 
thrust into these sleeves when it is necessary to 
extend them from under the comfortable wrap. 
This is an excellent garment for very cold 
weather. 

Elegant carriage cloaks are large single cir- 
culars of black faille lined choeeghaee with fur. 
Gray squirrel lock is the far most used. Half- 
sleeves and a hood complete these comfortable 
garments for long rides in midwinter. 

Cloth muffs, round hats, and even cloth bon- 
hets, are trimmed with fur to match the wraps. 


ABOUT POLONAISES. 
The importations of each week show an in- 


already said, lovers of novelty will adopt the 
new suits made with elaborately trimmed single 
skirt and basque and worn with a Dolman; yet, 
as a separate garment to wear with various skirts, 
there can be nothing handsomer than a polonaise 
of black velvet or cashmere. ‘The Marguerite 
polonaise has disappeared from among imported 
goods, and in its place we have the loose belted 
polonaise, with a single seam down the middle of 
the back, of which we gave a cut paper pattern late 
in thesummer. ‘This is largely imported in black 
velvet and drap d’été, richly embroidered, or else 
ornate with jet passementerie, jet fringe, and 
guipure lace. It is lined throughout with thin 
silk, and the waist is interlined with flannel. 
The belt is four lapping folds of faille fastened 
in front by a small bow of ribbon, and a similar 
bow fastens the lace ruche that trims the neck 
of most wraps. ‘The effect of this polonaise is 
slightly changed by leaving it open in front from 
the belt down, and having two rows of large 
buttons set near together down the front, or else 
it is buttoned half-way down the skirt, and the 
remainder is trimmed on the edge and falls open. 
The drapery is also newly arranged by deep 
pleats in each seam, and by a loop being placed 
low on the side seams, and fastened over a but- 
ton two inches below the belt on the middle 
seam. A wide sash ribbon then begins under 
the belt of the polonaise on the side seams, 
crosses over the back of the skirt on the outside, 
catches it up in a panier puff, and is fastened 
low down on the skir: in a large bow with ends. 
Other polonaises have side sashes, and some have 
each side of the skirt draped differently. There 
are some handsome garments with slashed basque 
backs, richly trimmed with wide soutache. 
Sleeves are half-flowing. A few polonaises have 
capes or hoods. 


YAK LACE, ETC. 


The yak lace introduced two years ago is a 
feature in the trimming of cashmeres and velvets. 
This is wool guipure made from the fleece of the 
lama. It is strong and serviceable, and more 
expensive than silk guipure. Other guipure laces 
have edges like the Spanish blonde lace now so 
popular ; and thread lace patterns are also mixed 
with guipure designs, producing a very pretty 
effect. Cloth cloaks are trimmed with bear 
fringe, headed by soutache Gothic figures. 


HOUSE SACQUES, 


For morning wear at home there are most 
jaunty and serviceable jackets of striped flannel. 
‘They have black grounds, with double stripes of 
white, cherry, or blue, and there are also plain 
gray flannel sacques. ‘The front is double-breast- 
ed, the back is sailor-jacket shape. A revers 
collar, cuffs, binding, and large buttons of black 
corded silk complete this pretty garment. Price 
$10. 

Break fast capes of Berlin wool are talma shape. 
The grounds are chinchilla wool, beautifully over- 
wrought with silk floss. 

More dressy sacques for afternoon wear and 
for driving are postilions of white basket-woven 
cloth, trimmed with a bias band of white silk 
piped with a color: price $16. 


OPERA CLOAKS, 


The circular and the Dolman are the shapes 
for opera cloaks, A very rich new fabric for 
evening cloaks has a soft ottoman repped ground 
of silk, either rose, blue, or Nile green, with wide 
white stripes of heavy pile like velvet, and dotted 
with a color like the ground. ‘This is made in 
large circulars with hoods, and trimmed with 
crimped tape fringes of all the colors of the 
goods. Price $110. 


THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMING, 


The pretty ready-made trimming known under 
this name forms an economical and stylish garni- 
ture for the alpacas and mohairs which continue 
the staple goods for the million, and will save 
much from the cost of those elaborate hand-made 
trimmings which often double the dress-makers’ 
bills. It consists of a puffing fluted on each side, 
and either plain or with a double row of piping 
on the edge, and is from one to three inches 
wide. It is made of the buffalo and otter alpaca 
and beaver mohair, and costs from 371 cents a 
yard upward. 

FURTHER HINTS. 

An inspection of the new goods shows that 
black wraps are more largely imported than col- 
ored ones. Among colored garments bronze 
brown, mouse gray, olive, and plum-color are 
the stylish shades. Mixed laces, jet fringe, 
passementerie, embroidery of black silk with 
seed jet, will be the trimmings for black gar- 
ments ; bear fringe, black bands of fur, bias silk, 
and wide soutache for colored garments. Trim- 
mings pass straight up the front and border the 
garment. <A hood, cape, or pointed collar is 
either made or outlined by trimming; a ruche 
of lace trims the neck. Sleeves are trimmed 
about the lower edge, but are without epaulets. 
Large.silk or crocheted buttons, or else lapped 
cords or frog buttons, fasten the front of the gar- 
ment. . 
A MODEL FOR SILK SUITS. 


An elegant silk costume just sent out by Worth 
shows the new way of combining shades and of 
making fall suits. It is of souris gray silk with 
réséda silk facings, and bands and bows of deep- 
est claret brown velvet. ‘The skirt trains slight- 
ly, and is composed of the usual gored front 
breadth and two side-gored widths; the back, 
however, is formed of three straight breadths of 
silk of ordinary width, laid in kilt pleats from 
the belt to the bottom of the skirt. These pleats 
are wide, are folded in very deeply, and are not 
sewed down, but merely pressed flatly and held 
in place by a single tape sewed underneath the 
pleats about half a yard} from the lower edge. 





creased quantity of polonaises. As we have 


There is no facing of cambric or wigging, but a 


dation ; a thick passementerie cord edges the 
skirt. On all but the pleated widths are two 
wide lapping bias flounces, bound with claret 
velvet and gathered in clusters, leaving plain 
spaces in which lengthwise bows of velvet are 
placed. The heading is an upright ruffle show- 
ing a réséda facing. This trims the skirt to 
the knee. Above this is a ruffled apron of three 
gored breadths extending back to the pleated 
widths. A diagonal pleating showing a réséda 
lining passes down the seam where the kilt pleats 
begin. The basque is a very simple shape, with 
a ruche around the neck and down the front. 
Coat sleeves, with a cuff formed of a sash-like 
pleating that falls low on the outer side, are lined 
with réséda and fringed at the ends. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ‘THomson, 
Lanapon, & Co.; Peake, OppycKE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & ‘TarLor. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHoP UPro.p, of Indiana, who died a few 
days sinee, stood ninth on the roll of bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, having been consecrated in 1849, He was 
next in date to Bishop SouTHeats, of Zion 
Church, in this city, who was consecrated Bish- 
op of Constantinople in 1844. Bishop Uproip 
has for some time past ceased to be the practical 
administrator of his diocese, his assistant bish- 
op, TaLBor, performing most of the duties. 
—Mr. Emerson’s house at Concord was not 
entirely destroyed, as was at first reported, and 
fortunately most of the furniture, clothing, and 
all the books and papers were saved, and re- 
moved with tenderest care. For which Mr. 
EMERSON has written a letter, thanking the 
chief engineer and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

—Since we published the sketch of the lady 
doctor of dental surgery, Madame DE SwIpDEr- 
SKA, we have learned that there are still other 
Richmonds in this tield. Among these are Mrs. 
Lucy Hoss Taytor, who graduated at the Cin- 
cinnati Dental College in 1866, and has now a 
flourishing practice in Kansas; Mrs. HENRIET- 
TA HIRSCHFELD, of Berlin, also a graduate of an 
American college, and we know not how many 
more. Why not? The profession of dentistry 
seems certainly as well fitted for women as that 
of medicine, and we wish the fair dental doctors 
all success. 

—The Prince of Wales is really endeavoring 
to make himself popular with his future sub- 
jects, and appears to succeed, as may be inferred 
from the following little incident that took 
place recently at Norwich. It appears that the 
Seventh Dragoon Guards, the cavalry regiment 
at present quartered at Norwich, in the ordinary 
run of garrison duty was told off to furnish the 
usual ‘‘royal cavalry escort’ to the prince on 
his arrival at that city. The officers sent a re- 
quest to their colonel that permission might be 
granted them to take the place of the troopers 
on the occasion. The colonel—PeyTon—one 
of the most popular officers in the British army, 
granted the request, and the rather extraordi- 
nary sight was witnessed of a troop of cavalry 
composed entirely of officers, commanded by 
the colonel of the regiment as captain, and the 
two majors as subalterns, escorting the prince 
on his way to his country residence at Sandring- 
ham. The prince, it seems, was completely 
surprised and overcome at the honor thus paid 
him, and expressed to the colonei the sense of 
his very deep obligations to the gentlemen who 
voluntarily came forward to pay him a mark of 
respect which was one of the most gratifying he 
had ever the pleasure of receiving. 

—Mr. Joun Dopp, United States consul at 
Tamsin, Formosa, and one of the good mem- 
bers of our ** Dodd Family Abroad,”’ has just 
received the silver medallion of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society of England, for having in the most 
courageous and daring manner, iu the night- 
time, by the aid of a brilliant light of burning 
camphor, swam off with a rope to the schooner 
Annie and the bark Adele, and after eight hours 
of heroic effort, during which he was several 
times washed overboard, finally succeeded in 
saving the crews of both vessels. He was nobly 
aided throughout by Mr. AveusTUS .MarGary, 
of the British consular service. 

—The Japanese functionaries are doing the 
splendid thing for Professor B. G. NorTHRUP, 
the recently appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in that country. They authorize 
him to take along fifty of the best teachers he 
can find in the United States. 

—BIeRSTADT has found out something, name- 
ly, that a valley has been discovered one hun- 
dred miles south of Yosemite that far surpasses 
even the wonderful Yo. BrersTapT has pro- 
ceeded for it. 

—One of MARIE ANTOINETTE’S maids of hon- 
or, who accompanied her unfortunate friend to 
the foot of the scaffold, has just died at the age 
of one hundred and two years. 

—CaTAcazy, who has been rattling about the 
Continent since his diplomatic extinction, has 
finally become a newspaper man, and _ settled 
down in Paris as an assistant editor of Figaro. 

—Hannau More said, ‘‘ The only remarkable 
thing which belonged to me as an authoress was 
that I had written eleven books after I was sixty 
years of age.” lini 

—Mr. JoHN STUYVESANT CRUGER, Of this city, 
one of our really old Crugers, is about to mar- 
ry Mile. Nataiz Dosng, a niece of President 

HIERS. 

—The chaplain at West Point is the Rev. Dr. 
ForsytH, of the Reformed Dutch Church, a 
man of ability, high tone, and popular with the 
cadets. He uses the Episcopal liturgy for the 
morning’s service, wears the scholastic gown, 
and, besides his duties as chaplain, is Professor 
of Civil Law and Ethics. The entire pulpit is 
paneled or covered with crimson cloth, and the 
American flag is very prominently displayed. 

—wWe forbear to give the name of an Indian- 
apolis correspondent who states that at the fu- 
neral of a woman in that city recently a sympa- 
thetic and admiring neighbor volunteered the 
information that ‘‘for patient resignation the 
corpse could dance all around any woman liv- 
ing.” 

© hmong the peculiar institutions at West 

Point are two maiden ladies named THOMPSON, 

who enjoy certain privileges not possessed by 
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board twelve students of the senior class of 
cadets, Their father, Colonel THompson, per-" 
formed some special service during the Revolu- 
tionary War, for which a novel pension was set- 
tled on his widow—viz., the use of a house at 
West Point during her life at an annual rent of 
six cents, to which was added the above board- 
ing privilege. On the death of the widow the 
pension was continued to her three daughters, 
and for sixty years the family have held the 
privilege, and maintained themselves handsome- 
ly from it. One of the daughters is dead, and 
the remaining two are very aged, one seventy- 

two, the other eighty. They are very aristocrat- 
ic and dignitied, and if the cadets “carry on’ too 
much, they find a polite note under their plates 
intimating that they can depart. They have 
their pick of cadets, and it is considered a great 
favor to get there. 

—Miss Kate FIeip, who, since her return 

from the effete monarchies of the Old World, 

has been residing with her uncle at Newport, 

has received a large offer from the American Reg- 

ister, in Paris, to continue her contributions to 
that journal. In London she was the guest of 

Sir Cuar.es DILKE, proprietor of the Atheneum, 

and M.P., whose late experiment at changing 

the existing order of things in Great Britain can 

not accurately be called a success. 

—This is not to be pooh-poohed. At the din- 

ner given to STANLEY in Paris he was accompa- 

nied by his native African boy, KuFULLU, a ro- 

bust lad of ten. <A correspondent of the London 
News says, ‘The ebony child displayed a mod- 

est assurance and really gentlemanly manner 
under these trying circumstances: when he 
went away I saw a great many ladies in the 
court-yard kissing him.”’ 

—Mlle. TAMBERLIK, daughter of the TAMBER- 
LIK, is this month to be married to a clever ocu- 

list, Dr. GALEzOwSKI. Not long since this 
young lady was suddenly stricken with blind- 
ness, and her father traveled over South Ameri- 
ca and Europe to consult the most famous eye- 
men. Wherever he went he was told that the 
case was incurable; but GaLEzowskI thought 
he could successfully perform the operation, 

and did. He restored her sight, and the vocal- 
ist saw in the oculist a lover, and she is right 
away to become Mrs. G. 

—The particular Mr. Havens known to youth 
and song as ‘* Bennie,” subjoined to an O, is not 
a myth, but a citizen and voter at West Point, 

New York, where he is visited by the curious. 

— is precisely seventy-two, and in prime 
order. 

—The Duc d@’Aumale is reputed to have said 
to certain of his friends, after the death of his 
son: ‘‘I have no more happiness to expect, no 
ambition to satisfy. But Tet it be known I will 
not fail to fulfill my duty toward my country.” 

—About Dor: He is a little man, with dense 
black hair and a ruddy complexion, healthy and 
sinewy, and with a confiding, friendly manner 
which at once wins every one to him. His jet 
black mustache shades clear-cut and firm lips, 

indexes to a character which has always held 
him above the level of the grosser Parisian 
temptations. His whole heart and soul are in 
his work. He has had lights specially prepared 
in his great rambling studio, so that he may 
paint when he desires; and at the very moment 
that his admirers are swallowing their night-cap 
cup of coffee he is sketching vigorously, or pa- 
cing up and down in the studio, overmastered 
by some new conception which he dare not yet 
contide to paper. 

—Miss Appy D. BEEpE, having been et 

for many years by a druggist in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, has become a partner in the firm of 
8. C. TozER & Co., of that city. She is thor- 
oughly up in lotions, and as for the disgusting 
pill, she knoweth how first to roll out into the 
pipe-stem shape, and then cunningly to,roll the 
same into ye little pill. So bright an Abby 
should not become a venerable Beede, 
—Mr. J. B. Fentmore, of Middletown, Dela- 
ware, has sent to England’s Queen a box of 
choice peaches packed in a new kind of paper 
made for preserving fruits from decay. He also 
shipped a crate to the captain of the steamer, 
upon condition it should not be opened until 
arriving at Liverpool, which will give a fair test 
of the practicability of the experiment. 

—On some day during the present month Miss 
SALLIE SHANNON, the Kansas belle who so fus- 
cinated Prince ALExIs, will ‘‘change her Jocal 
habitation and her name,” and become Mrs. 
Somebody, of St. Louis. 

—T.UCHNITZ, the publisher of Leipsic, will 
*soruy publish a volume of selections from the 
‘ritings of BRET HarTE, the selections being 
made by the author, who will furnish an origi- 
nal preface. TAUCHNITZ does the correct thing 
with HARTE as to ne 

—General JuLIus WHITE is one of the few 
gentlemen who disdain the honors of diplomacy. 
The general decides not to accept the mission 
to the Argentine Confederation recently offered 
him by General GRANT. 

—President THIERS has a notion of proposing 
to the French National Assembly to form a sec- 
ond Chamber. 

—The Hon. Horace Farrzpangs, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, whose fame as a maker of scales 
has gone abroad into many lands, and who con- 
tinues to do business on the largest and philgn- 
thropy on the most liberal scale, has not only 
given to the town the Atheneum building and 
an extensive library, but has commenced the 
erection of a building adjoining to be used as 
a gallery of art. In the future history of Yer- 
mont he will be fairly weighed, and not found 
wanting. 

—Queen Victoria has gone to Osborne to re- 
main until January, while a thorough overhaul- 
ing of Windsor Castle is going on. Osborne is 
her favorite residence. nere she draws around 
her every member of her family, and her life is 
that of thorough liberty and ease. The artists 
who have visited London during the season gen- 
erally manage to get invited to Osborne before 
leaving the country. Foreign artists, too, are 
called over; for it is at Osborne that her Majes- 
ty devotes her leisure to the examination and 

criticism of the works which are to occupy the 
world for the ensuing season, and it is here that 
she makes herself acquainted with all the works 
of art which have been successful during the 
past one. London gossip tells us that Bis- 
MARCK will order himself to the Isle of Wight 
for any complaint under which he may be labor- 
ing as soon as ever the Queen is established at 
Osborne, and that the Queen and the Princess 
Victoria look on with satisfaction at the recon- 
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Box for Ironing Utensils, Figs. 1 and 2. - 


_Tuis box for ironing utensils, such as starch and 
blaing bags, wax, ironing cloth, fluting irons, etc., is 
made of a cigar-box, and is furnished on the inside with 
pockets and bands. ‘The trimming consists of lambre- 
quins and pointed strips of pale brown carriage leather, 
which are fastened wich small brass nails called tapes- 
try tacks; the box is furnished besides with a handle 
and with bands and buttons for closing. Take a me- 
dium-sized cigar-box (the original is ten inches long, 
six inches and three-quarters wide, and five inches and 
a quarter high), wash it carefully, and strip off the pa- 
per which is pasted on. Scrape off the brand with a 
piece of glass. On the front of the box cleaned in this 
manner paste two double bands of carriage leather, as 
shown by the illustration, which are two inches and 
seven-eighths long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and are fastened besides on the upper end with a large 
bronzed button. ‘To do this slip the eye of each button 
through a hole in the 
tab and front of the 
box, and run a small 
wire pin through 
from the inside.— 
Cover the four side 
corners of the box 
each with a strip of 
carriage leather an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, scalloped 
on both sides; these 
strips are first pasted 
on the box as shown 
by the illustration, 
and are then fasten- 
ed with the small 
tacks before referred 
to. On the under 
edge of the box set 
a scalloped strip of carriage leather seven-eighths of an inch wide 
only, as shown by the illustration. Cut the inner cover of the box of 
brown carriage leather in connection with the lambrequins overlap- 
ping on the outside. Cut out the lambrequins as shown by the illus- 
trations and fasten them with tacks. ‘The pockets on the inside of 
the box are made of double carriage leather, bound on the upper edge 
with worsted braid, and are set on as shown by Fig. 1. On the lid 
of the box fasten a double handle of brown carriage leather seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and seven inches and three-quarters long. 
Line the lid with carriage leather, the scalloped outer edge of which 
overlaps on the outside of the lid seven-eighths of an inch wide; the 
scallops are fastened on the lid with tacks. Before setting on the 
_ lining furnish it with a band to hold the fluting irons, as shown by 
Fig. 1. Finally, make two bands of carriage leather, each seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and fifteen inches and a quarter long, and 
one end of which is sewed to a brass ring. By means of these bands 
the lid is joined to the box, fastening the bands on the lid and on the 
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upper and under edge of the back of the box with 
tacks, as shown by the illustration; the end furnished 
with the ring should project free from the front edge of 
the lid. In each brass ring then set a double loop of 
carriage leather, which serves for a handle in opening 
and closing the case. 


Embroidered White Frieze Ironing Cloth, 
Figs. 1 an 

Tuis cloth is used for a foundation in ironing fine 
embroidery. To make the cloth cut of heavy white 
frieze two pieces each twenty-four inches and seven- 
eighths long and twelve inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Cut out each of these pieces in deep scallops all along 
the outer edge, observing Fig. 2; and trim them with red 
woolen serpentine braid and in point Russe embroidery 
with red Saxony wool. The holes are formed with a 
piercer, and are button-hole stitched on one-half. Run 
both parts of the cloth together so that the embroidered 
parts are turned outward and the scallops come exactly 
on each other, and join them with crochet-work of red 
Saxony wool. To do this always work one single cro- 
chet on each point of the braid which comes on the outer 
edge of the scal- 
Jop, then 5 chain 
stitches. In work- 
ing the single cro- 
chet pass the nec- 
dle through the 
double material, 
and at the same 
time through 
the correspond- 
ing point on the 
wrong side of 
the cloth. Then 
work six single 
crochet on each 
chain stitch scal- 
lop of the preced- 
. ing round (see 
Fig. 2). 


, Needle-Book 
in the Form of 
a Portfolio. 

Tus _needie- 
book is covered 
on the outside and 
inside with brown 
silk, and orna- 
mented with appli- 
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Fig. 2.—Srction oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Ironinc Ciota#.—Fut S81ze. 


Cover For Frat-Iron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXVL., Figs. 87-89. 


Fig. 1.—Box ror Irontne UTENSILS, ETC.—OPEN. 


Fig. 1.—ALPHABET FOR MARKING Linen.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


cation figures of brown velvet in a darker shade. Cut 
of pasteboard two pieces each four inches wide and three 
inches high, and of brown silk two pieces each four 
inches and a half wide and six inches and three-quar- 
ters long. Having transferred the design on Fig. 93 

Supplement (which gives a quarter section), to both 
halves of the silk designed for the outside, fold down 
the edges of both pieces of silk a quarter of an inch 
wide, and, turning the edges rot each other, baste 
the silk on the pieces of pasteboard in such a manner 
that between the latter a quarter of an inch of the ma- 
terial is left loose, which forms the back of the port- 
folio. Join both pieces of material on the outer edge 
from the inside with long button-hole stitches of brown 
silk, in doing which at the same time fasten in the 
handles, formed each of a bias strip of brown silk, and 
the band for closing the needle-book, as shown by the 
illustration ; this band is furnished with a button-hole, 
and trimmed on the 
outer edge with very 
narrow strips of velvet 
sewed on with long 
button-hole stitches of 
brown silk. Set asim- 
ilar strip of velvet 
along the outer edge 
of each half of the nee- 
dle-book, as shown by 
the illustration. Paste 
brown velvet on tissue- 
paper on which the de- 
sign has been drawn, 
cut out the design fig- 
ures, and paste them on 
the silk cover. Final- 
ly, furnish the needle- 
book at the correspond- 
ing point with a but- 
ton, and on the inside 
set several pieces of 
flannel, which are cut 
in points all around, 
for holding the needles. 


Cover for Flat-Iron. 

Tuts cover is made of white frieze, and is trimmed with red ser- 
pentine braid and point Russe embroidery with red Saxony wool, 
and is closed with a button and button-hole. Cut, first, for the bot- 
tom and back one whole piece each from Figs. 87 and 88, Supple- 
ment, and two pieces from Fig. 89, cutting one of these pieces only 
from the under edge to seven-eighths of an inch beyond the dotted 
line. Of course these patterns should be enlarged or reduced in 
size according to the size of the iron. Join the parts according to 
the corresponding figures, in doing which lay Fig. 89 in several 
pleats on the under edge. Set on the trimming as shown by the 
illustration. It will be observed that this cover corresponds with 
the Embroidered White Frieze Ironing Cloth described above. 


NEEDLE-Book IN THE Form OF A 
PorTFOLIO. 


For design see oa No. XXXIX., 
ig. 93. 
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Fig, 3.—Letters 1n Knor SritcH FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Alphabet for marking Linen, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue letters of the alphabet shown by Fig. 1 are 
suitable for marking articles of linen in which the letter 
is set diagonally in a corner, as, for instance, sheets, 
table-linen, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. Figs. 2 and 3 
show different ways of working the alphabet. For the 
sake of greater distinctness, these letters are shown 
worked on canvas instead of linen. The letters shown 
by Fig. 2 are worked in the usual cross stitch, covering 
two lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the foun- 
‘dation. For the letters shown -by Fig. 3 edge two 
lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the foundation 
with four back stitches, and in the middle of the square 
thus formed work a knot. 


Breakfast Caps, Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 621. 


Fig. 1.—Breaxrast Cap witn Litac Sirk Rin- 
Bon. This cap is made of Swiss muslin, and is trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and lilac silk ribbon. For the 
crown cut of Swiss muslin one whole piece on the bias 
from Fig. 68, Supplement, arrange the front edge in 
box-pleats, and 
the back edge in 
simple pleats, 
bringing X on @. 
Set the crown all 
around into a 
straight double 
strip of Swiss 
muslin an inch 
wide, in the mid- 
dle of the front 
and back of which 
a point is formed 
by sewing in a 
pleat. This strip 
is bound on the 
outer edge with 
lilac silk ribbon 
seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. 
Then cut <a 
straight strip of 
Swiss muslin 
eighty inches long 
and four inches 
and seven-eighths 
wide, slope it off 
on one side from 
both ends so that 
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i art, thirty-two inches long, is only an inch wide, and edge 
} 8 ae ok the ape side and on the ends with Valenciennes lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide; arrange it in side pleats, which are deep- 
er at the ends than in the middle of the strip, and sew the latter on the 
straight double strip of Swiss muslin. The seam of this pleated strip is 
covered with lilac silk ribbon. Bow of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Breaxrast Car or Swiss Mustin with Brown AND 
SaLMON-COLORED Rrszon. For the crown of this cap cut of Swiss mus- 
lin on the bias one oblong piece sixteen inches long and fourteen inches 
and a half wide; for the front cut of double stiff lace one whole piece 
from Fig. 74, Supplement, and hem covered wire into the front edge of 
this piece. Pleat the crown on the outer edge, set the front on the front 
edge of the crown, and set the back of the crown into a straight double 
strip of Swiss muslin ten inches and a half long and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. For the ruffle in the back cut a straight strip of Swiss mus- 
lin thirty-one inches and a quarter long and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, slope it off on one side from the middle toward both ends to a width 
of an inch and a 
quarter, edge it 
there with Valen- 
ciennes lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
and lay it in pleats 
‘ half an inch deep; 
then set the ruffle 
on the straight strip 
of Swiss muslin, 
and sew on Valen- 
ciennes _ insertion 
seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Under- 
neath one half of 
this insertion run 
salmon-colored silk 
ribbon, and under- 





Fig. 2.—Breakrast Cap or Swiss MUSLIN WITH 
BROWN AND SALMON-COLORED RIBBON. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 74. 


neath the other half brown silk ribbon, each twenty- 
eight inches long and an inch and a quarter wide; 
both ribbons serve to gather the back of the cap. On 
the front edge of the front of the cap set a pleated 
strip of Swiss muslin an inch and three-quarters wide 
edged with lace an inch and a quarter wide, and 
which is sloped off toward the ends to a width of 
seven-eighths of an inch, and join the ends of this 
strip with the ends of the ruffle in the back. A sim- 
ilar strip of Swiss muslin, somewhat shorter and f i {& 
pointed toward the ends, is sewed along the front so (fia ht 9 
that it rests on the crown. Set on the remaining ff ae 
trimming as shown by the illustration. ek she 
Fig. 3.—Breakrast Cap oF Swiss MusLin AND Se eehe 
Lieut Green Gros GRAIN Rippon. For this cap cut ; il 
of white stiff lace one piece from Fig. 69, Supplement, hill Ree 
and of Swiss muslin on the bias one piece from Fig. /RAMITIF 
70. Bind the crown of stiff lace on the outer edge | | ; 
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Fig. 4.—Breaxrast Cap or Ficurep TuLte 
oer AND BiuE VELVET RIBson. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIIL, Fig. 72. 


with green ribbon, pleat the Swiss 
muslin, bringing X on@, and sew 
the Swiss muslin on the crown 
according to the corresponding 
figures. Then cut a straight 
strip of Swiss muslin forty-nine 
inches and three-quarters long 
and two inches and a half wide, 
edge it with lace seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, arrange it in 
box-pleats through the middle 
seven-eighths of an inch deep, 
and set it on along the outer 
edge of the crown, so that an’ 
inch and three-quarters of the 
crown remains free in the mid- 
dle of the back. The seam of 
the Swiss muslin strip is covered 


ribbons and a bow. 







Fig. 6.—Breakrast Cap oF NEEDLE-WORK AND Lace 
by two twisted green gros grain INserTION AND Linac SitK Rrppon.—Front.—[See Fig. 7.] INseRTION AND Livac SILK Rippon.—Back.—[{See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIX., Fig. 73. 
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Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap with Litac 
Sirk Rrpson. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 68, 





Figurep Orcanpy Morninc 
Hoop. 






Fig. 7.—BREaKFast CaP OF NEEDLE-woRK aND LACE 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIX., Fig. 73. 


Fig. 4.—Breaxrast Cap oF Ficurep TuLLE AND BLUE VELVET 
Rison. Cut the crown of the cap of white stiff lace in one piece from 


* Fig. 72, Supplement, and hem a piece of wire ribbon into the outer edge 


all around. ‘Then cut of figured tulle a three-cornered piece, which is 
twenty-one inches and three-quarters long in the middle and twenty-one 
inches and three-quarters wide at the top; round off this piece slightly 
on both upper corners, and edge it all around, excepting the upper edge, 
with Valenciennes insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide and with lace 
an inch wide. Arrange this part on the upper edge first in the middle 
and then also on the sides in several horizontal pleats turned downward, 
and sew it on along the middle of the crown of stiff lace. Set on a strip 
of pleated tulle an inch and a quarter wide and trimmed with lace, so 
that the lace projects from the front edge of the crown. Along the 
middle of the foundation set a small three-cornered piece of figured 
tulle trimmed with insertion and lace, so that it rests on the large piece 
of tulle; this piece of tulle is four inches long and eight inches and 
seven-eighths wide. 
The seams of the 
smaller piece and the 
strip are covered 
with five rosettes of 
very narrow blue vel- 
vet ribbon; set sim- 
ilar rosettes on the 
larger three-cornered 
piece as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 5.— Break- 
FAST Cap oF Swiss 
Musirn anp Pink 
Gros Gran. For 
the crown of the cap 
cut of stiff lace one 
piece from Fig. 71, 
Supplement; hem in 





Fig. 3.—Breakrast Car or Swiss MusLin AND 
Licut GREEN Gros Grain RIBeon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 69 and 70, 


a piece of covered wire all around, and bind it with 
pink gros grain. Cut of Swiss muslin a three-cor- 
nered piece twelve inches and a half long and twenty 
inches wide, then a smaller three-cornered piece of 
pink gros grain eight inches and seven-eighths long 
and sixteen inches and seven-eighths wide, and edge 
each part, excepting the upper edge, with lace an 
inch and a quarter wide; arrange each part on the 
upper edge in several pleats turned toward the mid- 
dle, atid sew these parts on the crown along the 
straight line on Fig. 71. ‘Trim the cap in front with 
bows of Swiss muslin and lace, with gathered lace, 
and pink gros grain ribbon. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Breaxrast Car or NEEDiE- 
WORK AND LACE INSERTION AND Liac Sik Rip- 
Bon. The crown of this cap is cut of stiff lace from 





Fig. 5.—Breakrast Cap or Swiss Musiin 
AND Pink Gros GRAIN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Fig. 71. 


Fig. 73, Supplement; sew up the pleat 
indicated in the crown, and edge it with 
wire ribbon and a binding of lilac silk 
ribbon. Then make of needle-work and 
lace insertion three-quarters of an inch 
wide and four inches and a half long 
one four-cornered piece six inches and 
three-quarters long and four inches and 
a half wide, and edge it all around with 
lace insertion and gathered lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. Fasten this 
part on the back edge of the crown two 
inches and three-quarters from the up- 
per edge, in doing which form two 
small pleats, so that it is only five 
inches and three-quarters wide there, 
including the lace; the projecting up- 
per edge of this part is folded back. 
Trim the front edge of the crown with 
two strips of tulle seven-eighths of an 
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inch wide each, edged with lace of the same 
width, and laid in deep box-pleats, and between 

.the box-pleats of the ruche thus formed set 
short loops of lilac silk ribbon as shown by Fig. 
6. _A rosette of similar ribbon is sewed on the 
cap in front as shown by the illustration. Fasten 
a piece of silk ribbon forty-six inches and a half 
long on the under corners of the crown, so that 
the middle part of the ribbon forms a loose band 
six inches and a half long underneath the square 
of insertion, and the ends of the ribbon hang 
down nineteen inches and three-quarters long 
each from the corners of the crown. Edge these 
ribbon ends all around with gathered lace; on 
the middle of the band set loops and ends of 
similar ribbon as shown by Fig. 7. 


Figured Organdy Morning Hood. 
See illustration on page 621. 

Tuts hood, which is especially designed to be 
worn in the garden in the morning before dress- 
ing the-hair, is made of figured white organdy 
lined with pink linen. The trimming consists 
of ruches and ruffles of plain organdy and pink 
silk ribbon; the hood is tied with strings of 
similar ribbon. . 


nanese from No. 86, page 591.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
' By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvtHor or ‘“ Biape-o’-Grass,”’ ‘“‘ Grir,’? AND 
**JosHUA MARVEL.”’ 











CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued.) 
LOVE LINKS. 


‘¢ A rew months since there was a benefit at 
the Royal White Rose, and a variety of new en- 
tertainments was introduced for the occasion. 
Among them was a 
short performance by 
aman who called him- 
self an electro-biolo- 
gist, and who professed 
to be able to so control 
the mental powers of 
other. persons as to 
make them completely 
subservient to his will. 
Thisis commonenough 
and feasible enough, 
and whether this man 
was a charlatan or not, 
it is certain that what 
he professes is not all 
delusion, and may in 
time lead to important 
discoveries. The fact 
that mere earnestness 
on the part of one per- 
son produces certain 
effects upon the minds 
of others is a sufficient 
proof that this so-called 
new science is founded 
upon a tangible basis. 
When Lily came home 
from the music-hall on 
the night of this benefit 
I noticed that she was 
much agitated, and al- 
though she tried to 
laugh away my inquir- 
ies into the cause of 
her agitation by say- 
ing that she was a 
foolish girl, I could 
see that her gayety 
was assumed. After 
a little while she told 
me that she had been 
frightened by this 





to him might, under the influence of such an 
event as had occurred, have a good effect upon 
him in the future—might-teach -him a lesson 
which would make him less selfishly wrapt in 
his own pleasures, and more thoughtful of us 
—no, not of us, of Lily, whom he loves, I 
believe, very truly, and whom he would not 
consciously harm for any consideration. But 
the old lines are bitterly true, ‘that evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as want: of 
heart.’ In justice to Alfred I must not relate 
to you the nature of our conversation. I brought 
him into this room, where his dead mother lay. 
Lily begged that she might come and sit with 
us, but. I could not permit her—the pain she 
would have suffered would have been greater 
than that she had already experienced, and I 
bade her good-night, and begged her tg go to 
bed. She submitted unresistingly—her nature 
is singularly gentle—and Alfred and I left her. 
It was daylight when our interview was ended ; 
Alfred and I went to the door, and opening it, 
saw Lily lying on the ground, asleep. Poor 
child! she had been much agitated by the 
events of the night, and was frightened of soli- 
tude; so she had come to the door of the room 
where we were sitting, finding companionship in 
being near us, and in hearing, perhaps, the 
murmur of our voices. Thus she must have 
fallen asleep. I called to her, ‘Lily!’ To my 
surprise she rose slowly, and stood before us; 
but she was not awake. She nestled to me, and 
came into the room, still asleep; and even when 
I led her into her own room, she followed me, 
still sleeping. - We laid her upon her bed, and I 
sat by her for hours, watching her. When she 
awoke, she had no consciousness of what had 
passed, and I would not distress her by telling 
her. Three times since that night I have dis- 
covered her in the same condition. Her room 
opens into mine, as well as into the passage, 
and it is usual for her to call out a good-night 
to me as she puts outhercandle, I always wait 








man, and that while 
she was watching his 
performances from the 
side of the stage she seemed to be in some 
degree under his influence. The man, it ap- 
pears, noticed the interest she took in his per- 
formance, and, when the curtain was down, ad- 
dressed her, saying she was a good subject, and 
that he could make her do whatever he pleased. 
Lily was terrified, and tried to escape from him, 
but could not take her eyes from his face until his 
attention was diverted from her; then she ran 
to her room. Knowing how highly sensitive 
and nervous Lily's nature is, I was not surprised 
at the effect this man produced on her, but I 
need scarcely tell you that the incident gave me 
new cause for fear, and that I watched Lily 
more carefully. I purposely refrained from 
speaking with her upon the subject again, and 
since that time it has never been referred to be- 
tween us. But soon afterward another circum- 
stance occurred to cause me alarm. It was the 
night on which her mother died. We none of 
us knew on the day of her death that it was so 
near, and Lily went as usual to the music-hall 
to fulfill her duties. She came home late—at 
midnight. Shortly after she came home her 
mother died. Alfred was away—had been 
away all the night; and it was not until two 
o'clock in the morning that we heard his step 
upon the stairs. Lily went out to meet him. I 
being angry with him for his thoughtlessness, 
and for another reason, which I can not ex- 
plain, remained for a little while with the dead 
body of his mother—thinking, also, that at such 
a solemn time the undisturbed communion of 
brother and sister would be consoling to Lily. 
When I went into Lily’s room I saw that Lily’s 
grief had been deepened by her brother’s com- 
ing home flushed with drink. I had a solemn 
duty to fulfill that night; Alfred is but a young 
man, with many temptations thrown in his way, 
and [ hoped that something which I had to say 





for these last words from her before I retire to 
rest. My bed, you see, is behind this screen, 
where her poor mother lay sick for so long a 
time. On the first of the three occasions I 
have mentioned she kissed me, thoughtfully, as 
I observed, and went into her room. I waited 
for a long time for her ‘Good-night, grandfa- 
ther,’ but it did not come. I whispered her 
name at the door, and asked in a low voice if 
she were asleep. I spoke low on purpose, for 
if she were sleeping I did not wish to disturb 
her. She did not answer me; but I saw the 
light still burning in her room, and I opened the 
door gently, and saw her sitting by the table. 
She had not undressed herself. I went to her 
side and took her hand. She rose, and I saw 
that she was asleep. Fearful of the conse- 
quences of suddenly arousing her, I thought it 
best to leave her; I led her to the bed, and left 
the room, taking the candle with me. I did not 
sleep, however; I waited and listened, and with- 
in an hour I heard her moving about the room. 
When she was quiet again I went in and found 
that she had undressed and gone to bed. The 
following morning I thought she would have 
spoken to me about it and about the candle 
being removed, but she made no reference to 
the circumstance. After that I was more care- 
fully observant of her, and in less than a fort- 
night I discovered her in the same condition for 
the second time. Anxious to test whether her 
mind was in a wakeful state, I returned to my 
room, and called to her. She turned her head 
at the sound of my voice, and I called again. 
She came from her room slowly, and sat down 
when I bade her; seemed to listen to what I 
said to her, and smiled, as if following my 
words, but did not speak. More and more dis- 
tressed at this new experience of Lily, and fear- 
ful lest some evil to her might arise from this 








strange habit, I consulted in confidence a doctor 
who lives near here, whois somewhat of a friend 
of mine, and whose knowledge and ability de- 
serve a larger practice than he enjoys. He was 
much interested in my recital; he knows Lily, 
and has attended on her on occasions. More than 
once he has spoken to me about her delicate 
mental organization. ‘'The girl is all nerves,’ 
he has said; ‘an unkind word will cut her as 
surely as a knife; she is like a sensitive plant, 
and should be cared for tenderly.” And then he 
has said that as she grew older she might grow 
stronger. But, you see, it has not been so. I 
asked'him whether he could account for the con- 
dition in which I found her, and at his request 
I related to him every particular and every de- 
tail which might be supposed to be associated 
with it. He said he could come to but one 
conclusion—that these abstractions, as he called 
them, came upon her when she was brooding 
upon some pet idea, or when her feelings were 


being susceptible to outward sound, and espe- 
cially to the sound of voices that she loves. Her 
musings are happy ones, and please her—so that 
when she hears a familiar voice, one that is in. 
woven with her affections, as it were, it harmo- 
nizes with her mental condition ; it pleases her 
and she seems to listen. This is all that I can 
say up to this point, with my imperfect knowledge 
of her inner life, and with the brief observation 
that I have made. But I have no doubt that I 
am right.’ Itseems to me, Felix, that his theory 
is very near the truth, and if you knew the fears 
by which I am tortured, but which I dare not 
commit to words, you would better understand 
my grief. But it has relieved me to open my 
heart to you thus far, for I know that you wiil 
respect my confidence.” 

** Indeed I will, Sir,” said Felix, in a tone of 
deep earnestness, ‘‘ for your sake and Lily’s; 
and if ever I can be of service to you or to her, 
j 





unusually stirred by surrounding circumstances. 
If her mind were perfectly at rest, he said, she 
would not be subject to these abstractions. His 
theory sufficiently accounted for her condition 
on‘the night of her mother’s death, but did not 
account for what occurred afterward. I knew 


‘of-nothing that was agitating her, and so I told 


him; but he only smiled, and said, ‘You will 
probably know one day; still waters run deep. 
Quiet as your granddaughter is, she is, from my 
knowledge of her, capable of much deeper and 
stronger feeling than most women.’ And then he 
made me promise the next time I found her in 
this condition to run round forhim. ‘It should 
not be allowed to grow upon her,’ he said, ‘and 
I may be able to advise you better after per- 
sonal observation of her.’ Last night the oppor- 
tunity occurred. I found Lily kneeling by her 
bed, dressed and asleep. I closed the door softly 
upon her, and went for the doctor. ‘Now,’ 
he said, as we hurried here, ‘I do not think it 
well that she should hear a strange voice, so I 





“HE SAW LILY SITTING ON THE GARDEN-SEAT, AND MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE BENDING OVER HER.” 


will not speak while I am in the room with her. 
But I may wish you to say certain things to her, 
perhaps to ask a question or two; I will write 
them in pencil, so that I shall have no occasion 
to speak.’ We found Lily in the same position 
—still kneeling by her bedside. I did what I 
had done on the previous occasion, I called her 
by name; but I had to place my hand upon her 
shoulder, and call her again, before she rose. 
She followed me into this room, as she had done 
before, and at my bidding sat down, resting her 
head upon her hand. The doctor wrote upon 
paper, ‘ Speak to her in a gentle voice upon in- 
different subjects, about the weather, or any 
thing that suggests itself to you.’ I obeyed, 
and she seemed to listen to what I said. But 
the doctor wrote, ‘She hears your voice, which 
harmonizes with her condition, as would the voice 
of any one that she loved ; it falls upon her senses 
like a fountain, but it is the sound only that she 
hears—she does not understand your words. 
Appeal to her through her affections by speak- 
ing to her of some one whom she loves.’ I said 
then, ‘ Lily, I am going to speak to vou about 
Alfred.’ Her face lighted up as I mentioned 
her brother’s name, and she leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘She hears and understands,’ wrote 
the doctor, and then desired me to say other 
things to her. But I must not tell you more of 
the details of that interview, Felix; for the dear 
girl’s sake, I must not. The doctor told me, 
before he went away, that he was satisfied that his 
theory was correct. ‘She retires to her room,’ 
he said, ‘and sits or kneels, as we found her to- 
night, in a state of wakefulness. While in this 
position she muses upon something dear to her, 
and so completely lost does she become in the 
contemplation that she sinks into slumber, and 
continues musing upon her thought even in her 
sleep. This to a certain extent accounts for her 








pend upon my truth and honor, and trust me 
to doit. If I dared to ask you one question—” 

‘** Ask it, Felix,” said the old man, as Felix 
hesitated. 

“Do not answer it, Sir, if it is a wrong one. 
What you said to Lily at the doctor's request, 
and which you must not repeat—” But here 
he hesitated again. 

** Well?” said the old man, kindly and encour- 
agingly, and yet with a certain sadness. . 
“Did it refer to matters in which you sup- 

pose she took an affectionate interest ?” 

** Yes, Felix.” 

‘** And did she answer you, Sir ?” 

‘* By signs, Felix, not by words. 
be content with this.” 

Felix asked no more questions, but after he 
bade the old man good-night, thought much of 
the events of the past few hours. 

**How much hidden good there is in the 
world!” he mused. ‘‘ What a sweet lesson is 
contained in the life of this dear girl! She has 
asecret. Ah, if that secret concerns me, and [ 

‘ean win her heart! 

. But how dare I think 

of it, I, without a nest 

to take my bird to? 

Ah, if I could build a 
nest!” 


—— f—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF A HAPPY DAY, 


You must 


A MOTHER could not 
have watched her only 
child with more jeal- 
ous devotion than that 
with which old Wheels 
watched his darling 
Lily. He could not 
bear her out of his 
sight, and he even be- 
grudged the time she 
gave to her brother 
Alfred ; for Lily clung 
to her brother, and 
seemed to have dis- 
covered a new bond 
of -affection to bind 
them closer to each 
other. Beset as he 
was with doubts and 
fears, old Wheels found 
a fresh cause for dis- 
turbance in this cir- 
cumstance; and he 
was not successful in 
hiding his disturbance 
from Alfred, who 
showed his conscious- 
ness of it in a certain 
defiant fashion, which 
gave his grandfather 
inexpressible pain. But 
the old man bore with 
this without open re- 
pining; he gave all his 
love to Lily, and he blamed himself for the jeal- 
ous feeling he bore to Alfred. He strove against 
it, but he could not weaken it, and he could only 
watch and wait. In the mean time, Lily, to his 
eyes, was growing thinner and paler. He spoke 
to Gribble junior about it. 

‘*Don't you think Lily is not looking so well 
as she did ?” he asked of the umbrella-maker. 

‘“Mrs. J. G. was saying the very same thing 
to me,” replied Gribble junior, ‘‘ only the night 
before last. ‘I don’t think Lily is strong,’ said 
Mrs. J.G. tome; ‘she looks pale.’ And I said, 
‘It’s that music-hall ; the heat and the gas and 
the smoke’s too much for her.’” 

‘*You are right—you are right,” said old 
Wheels, the lines in his face deepening. ‘Such 
a place is not fit for a young girl—so tender as 
my Lily is, too. I will take her from it soon.” 
(Thinking: ‘‘I shall be able to, for the debt will 
soon be all paid.”) 

** Al iough,” added Gribble junior, scarcely 
heeding the old man’s words, ‘‘to my thinking 
a music-hall’s the jolliest place in the world. I 
could sit all night and listen to the comic songs.” 
And Gribble junior, to whom a music-hall was 
really a joy and a delight, hummed the chorus of 
a comic song as a proof of the correctness of his 
opinion; breaking off in the middle, however, 
with the remark, ‘¢ Yes, Lily does look pale.” 

‘* And thin?” asked old Wheels, anxiously. 

‘* And thin,” assented Gribble junior. ‘* But 
then we all of us have our pale days and our red 
days, and our thin days and our fat days, as a 
body might say. Look at me, now; I'm three 
stone heavier than I was four years ago. But I 
wasn’t married then, and perhaps Mrs. J. G. has 
something to do with it—though she hasn't lost 
either, mind you! I was going to say some- 
thing — what was it?” Here Gribble junior 
scratched his head. ‘‘Oh,I know. Well, when 
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I said to Mrs. J. G., ‘It’s that music-hall,’ she 
said, with a curl of the nose, though I didn’t see 
it, for we were abed, ‘You men’s got no eyes,’ 
which was news to me, and sounded queer too, 
for Mrs, J. G. don’t generally speak to me in 
that way. ‘You men’s got no eyes,’ she said; ‘it’s 
my belief that Lily is in love, and that makes 
her pale.’ I don’t often give in to Mrs. J. G., 
but I give in to her in this, and it’s my opinion 
she’s right. It’s natural that girls, and boys too, 
should fall in love. Keep moving.” 

Thus Gribble junior rattled on for half an 
hour, being, as you know, fond of the sound 
of his own voice, while old Wheels pondered 
over Mrs. Gribble junior’s summing up of the 
cause of Lily’s paleness; and wondered if she 
were right. ‘‘There is but one man whom I 
know,” he thought, ‘‘ who is worthy of my pearl. 
I should be happy if this were so, and_if he re- 
turned her love.” ‘Then he thought of Mr. Shel- 
drake, and of that gentleman’s intimacy with 
Alfred, and the glimmer of light faded in that 
contemplation. 

‘The following morning, as he and his grand- 
children were sitting at breakfast, Alfred said, 

“‘Lily, I’ve got a holiday to-day, and I’m 
going to take you to Hampton Court.” ; 

Lily’s eyes sparkled; she looked up with a 
flush of delight. Old Wheels also looked at 
Alfred with an expression of gratification. 

‘¢ Lily doesn’t go out very often,” continued 
Alfred; ‘‘ it is a fine day, and the outing will do 
her good.” ; 

Lily, who was sitting close to Alfred, kissed 
his hand; the pleasure was all the greater be- 
cause it was unexpected. 

“It is kind of you, Alf,” said old Wheels, 
with a nod of approval, and with more cordiality 
in his manner toward his grandson than he had 
expressed for many a day; ‘‘ Lily seldom gets 
an opportunity to breathe the fresh air. A run 
in the park will bring the roses in my darling’s 
face again.” 

“‘Do I want them, grandfather?” asked Lily, 
gayly. 

Her face was bright with anticipation. Old 
Wheels looked at her fondly. 

‘*Not now, my dear,” he replied; ‘‘ but you 
have been looking pale lately.” 

‘*You are too anxious about me, grandfather,” 
said Lily, affectionately: ‘‘I am very well. [ 
think—I think—that you love me just a little bit 
too much.” And she took his fuce between her 
hands and kissed him, once, twice, thrice—mak- 
ing a rose-bud of her mouth, as a little child 
might have done. He was delighted at her 
merry humor. 

‘*T can’t be that, darling,” he said; ‘‘vou are 
worthy of all the love that we can give you.” 

Alfred assented with, ‘‘That she is, grand- 
father.” 

‘‘You are in a conspiracy to spoil me,” said 
Lily, greatly elated. “She was standing between 
them, holding a hand of each, and out of her 
affectionate nature and her gladness at their 
more cordial manner toward each other, she 
brought their hands together, and held them 
clasped within her own. 

As the old man’s fingers tightened upon those 
of his grandson, he thonght that perhaps after 
all he was torturing himself unnecessarily, and, 
out of his hopes, he smiled and nodded affection- 
ately at Alfred. Alfred smiled in return, but 
the next moment a shadow passed into his face. 
It did not rest there long; his lighter mood soon 
asserted itself. 

** How soon shall we start, Alfred?” asked 
Lily. 

“ As soon as you can get dressed, Lil. It 
will be best to go early. ‘Then we can have a 
ramble and a bit of dinner, and a row on the 
river, perhaps.” 

‘That will be nice, and grandfather shall go 
with us.” 

Alfred's face became overclouded at the sug- 
gestion, and old Wheels saw the cloud. _Invol- 
untarily his grasp of Alfred’s hand relaxed. 

‘*No, my dear,” he said, quickly ; ‘‘ I can’t go 
with you. I have something to do at home. 
Run away now and get dressed.” Lily being 
gone, the old man continued, ‘‘I spared you the 
awkwardness of a refusal, Alfred; I saw that 
you would rather I should not accompany you.” 

“*Oh, Sir,” was the reply, spoken with exceed- 
ing ill grace, ‘‘if you wish—” 

“*T don’t wish, my boy. Why should I do 
any thing to spoil Lily’s enjoyment? and it would 
spoil her enjoyment if she noticed that you con- 
sidered me an incumbrance.” 

“* Of course it’s me.” exclaimed Alfred, pet- 
tishly; ‘*I thought I had had enough lecturing. 
I won't stand it much longer, and so I tell you, 
grandfather.” 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Alfred ;- Lily will be 
back presently, and we must do every thing in 
our power to avoid giving her pain. I am glad 
that you are going to take her out. Can you 
afford it ?” 

‘* Afford it! I should think I could !” 
“Alfred rattled the money in his pocket. 

Old Wheels sighed. 

“* Your wages at the office are still the same, 
Alfred—fifteen shillings a week ?” 

“* Yes—the old skinflints! I don’t believe I 
should be any better off if I stopped there all 
my life.” 

‘* You seem to he well off, notwithstanding,” 
observed the old man, with a grave look. 

“You're going to preach again, I suppose!” 
exclaimed Alfred in a fretful tone. ‘‘A young 
fellow can’t have a shilling in his pocket without 
being preached at. I tell you what it is, grand- 
father—” 

But Alfred was prevented from telling his 
grandfather what it was by the entrance of Lily, 
who came in, dressed in her best, and looking 
as pretty and modest as any girl in England; 
and in a few moments brother and sister were 
in the streets, arm in arm. 


And 








The old man watched them from the window 
until they were out of sight. ‘‘I am glad my 
darling has gone to enjoy herself,” he thought, 
but he could not keep back an uneasy feeling 
because she was away from him. He accounted 
for it by saying that old age was selfish: but 
that reflection brought no consolation to him. 
The room had never looked so dreary as now, 
and he was in such a discontented mood that he 
could neither work nor read. He went to the 
street-door and stood there, and felt more than 
ordinarily pleased as he saw Felix turn the cor- 
ner of the street. 

‘*T have come on purpose to tell you some- 
thing,” said Felix, as they shook hands; ‘‘ you 
know that I am looking out for something to 
do. »” 


‘Yes, Felix.” 

‘* Brought up to no trade or profession,” con- 
tinued Felix, ‘*the matter is difficult enough. I 
can’t go to work as a shoe-maker, or a carpenter, 
or a bricklayer, because I am Jack-of-no-trade, 
and don’t know any thing. I am neither this 
nor that, nor any thing else. But last night 
there was a great fire not very far from here—” 

‘*T read of it in the papers this morning.” 

“Tt occurred, as you know, then, after mid- 
night. I was there at the commencement of it, 
and saw. it—saw the children and the mother 
standing in their night-dresses at the third-floor 
window—saw the flames surrounding them and 
creeping to them like fiery serpents—saw that 
brave fireman, God bless him! scale the ladder, 
and rescue the poor things, nearly losing his life 
in the effort—spoke to him, shook hands with 
him, hurriedly got some particulars from him 
and the poor woman, and then—” 

‘Yes, and then,” said old Wheels, sharing 
Felix’s excitement. 

‘*'Then went to the newspaper office with an 
account of the fire, which they inserted. What 
you read this morning was mine, and I feel 
quite proud of it. It is the first bit of real work 
that I have ever done.” 

“It is beautifully written,” exclaimed old 
Wheels. ‘* Bravo, Felix !” 

“That’s what I said to myself, ‘ Bravo, 
Felix!’ Why should this not lead to other 
things? And TI am so elated that I came to ask 
you if you would come with me into the country 
for a few hours, somewhere close enough to this 
city of wonders to enable us to get back in the 
evening. It is a lovely day, and perhaps Lily 
will accompany you.” 3 

‘* Lily is not at home,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully, noticing the color in Felix’s face. 
“She has: gone out with Alfred on just such a 
trip as you so kindly propose. She wanted me 
to come, but I have business at home and could 
not, so I can not accompany you. If you are 
not fixed upon any place, why not go yourself to 
Hampton Court, where they have gone? You 
may meet them; I am sure Lily will be pleased 
to see you.” 

‘*f should like it above all things in the 
world,” said Felix, eagerly. ‘‘ Have they gone 
by themselves ?” ; 

"Yea 

Felix looked earnestly at the old man. 

‘Thank you, Sir, a thousand times. I will 
go. 

Old Wheels smiled to himself as he turned 
into the house, and sat down contentedly to his 
work—a cart which he was making for Pollypod. 
“*I feel easier how,” he said, as he worked. 

But although Felix went down at once to 
Hampton Court, and strolled into the palace and 
the picture-gallery and over the gardens, and 
stood above the maze to see who were in it, he 
saw no signs of Lily or Alfred. ‘This occupied 
him a couple of hours, and then he resolved to 
go into Bushey Park. ‘I ought to have gone 
there at first,” he thought. He strolled into the 
beautiful grounds, and down the grand avenue 
with its lines of noble chestnut-trees. In the 
distance he saw a lady on a seat, and a gentle- 
man standing by her. His sight, quickened by 
love, recognized Lily's form; but the man was 
not Alfred. He approached slowly, untit he was 
near enough to distinguish more clearly, and a 
keen pang shot through him as he saw Lily sit- 
ting onthe garden-seat, and Mr. David Shel- 
drake bending over her. Alfred was not in 
sight. 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





SERVICE. 


O man ‘‘ liveth to himself.” There is a nat- 
ural craving for the society of their fellows, 
which makes men gregarious, and the aid, pro- 
tection, and comfort thus afforded imply corre- 
sponding duties and responsibilities. As in all 
communities there are diversities of talents, 
tastes, and characters—the clever and the stu- 
pid, the strong and the weak, the industrious and 
the idle, the prudent and the unwise, the good 
and the bad—it is only reasonable to suppose 
that there will be an equal variety of positions 
and pursuits, and that according to men’s indus- 
try, talents, and conduct will be their relative 
success in life. Equality is hence impossible, 
and service becomes a necessity. The all-wise 
and gracious Providence who overrules all things 
for our happiness has placed us in the position 
of life most suited to us, and in which we can 
best answer the purposes of our being. Men 
rise to power and honor, not by being discon- 
tented with their humble origin, but by patient 
continuance in well-doing. Were the choice 
left to ourselves, no one would elect to live ina 
state of penury, or which rendered incessant la- 
bor a necessity. We should rebel against being 
nurtured in the humble cot or the dismal attic; 
but, as our lot has been chosen for us, we some- 
how acquire a resignation and adaptation to it. 
The number of those who lead, who are the 
employers of labor, the directors of enterprise, 





and the conductors of public business is com- 
paratively small. The vast majority fall into 
the rank and file of subordination. This ar- 
rangement is so specially adapted to the necessi- 
ties of every-day life and to the constitution of 
society that we can come to no other conclusion 
than that it has been designed in the highest 
wisdom. ‘There are certain capacities which, in 
their very nature, are unfitted to command; and 
it is by no means unusual to find a faithful and 
diligent servant make a very inefficient master, 
when called upon to exercise faculties and func- 
tions which he had never previously had occa- 
sion to call into requisition. Certain qualifica- 
tions are found to be essential for different kinds 
of work, and in the faithful performance of duty 
the humble, patient, plodding laborer is filling 
his appointed sphere as suitably and honorably 
as the minister of state and the general of divis- 
ion in their respective positions. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

) ere peaches, every where, as we pen 

this paragraph—in the markets, at the street 
corners, in slowly drawn carts, followed by man 
and measure, at the grocers’, and on the break- 
fast, dinner, and tea table. We eat them in 
their natural and most delicious state; and we 
eat them in pies and puddings, in compotes and 
in preserves. It would seem that every man, 
woman, and child in the city must have an 
abundant supply of this luscious fruit—so plen- 
ty and so cheap has it been. And yet this is 
one of the years when, according to the predic- 
tions of croakers in early spring, we were to 
have only “half a crop” of peaches! In some 
sections we are informed that growers allow the 
public to enter their orchards and help them- 
selves to the fruit, which would otherwise spoil 
before it could be brought to market. Really, 
just for the novelty, we would like to see a 
‘full crop” of peaches! Our earliest peaches 
come from the South—from Virginia and North 
Carolina; then comes the rich and juicy crop 
from Maryland and Delaware; later still from 
New Jersey and New York. If this delicate 
fruit were less perishable, it would be sent 
broadcast all over the country, and our New 
‘York markets would not be so overcrowded. 
But traveling is not beneticial to the soft and 
fragraut peach; it resents being touched by 
rough hands; and when, with benevolent in- 
tent, we send a basket to distant friends, we are 
chagrined to learn in what a shocking condition 
they are received. So we must be content to 
eat us many as We can ourselves. 





Yellow Stone Lake, sixteen miles above the 
upper fall of the Yellow Stone River, lies among 
the snow peaks of the highest mountains, 7500 
feet above the sea. It is about twenty-two 
miles long, and fifteen wide. The mountain 
rim of the lake rises from 1500 to 4000 feet above 
the surface, and, except in two directions, is un- 
broken. Through one of the breaks appears 
the outlines of ‘a conspicuous conical peak, 
10,500 feet in height. arious wild fowl and 
many kinds of fish inhabit the waters of this 
curious lake. 





* Bluffing”’ is a Newport word, though equal- 
ly appropriate at Long Branch. It is simply 
a moonlight flirtation, done on a bluff, and 
when the wind is so high that the two—only 
two—must sit very close together to keep from 
being blown away. 


The Great Boston Jubilee appears to have 
cost its projectors something like $210,000 over 
and above all receipts. It is proposed to ake 
up this deficit by a grand concert and ball. One 
hundred thousand tickets are to be issued. 





The question is often asked by careful moth- 
ers, ‘** What will remove grass stains from chil- 
dren’s clothing ?’ An exchange says that sim- 
ply wetting and rubbing the stained cloth in cold 
water will remove all traces of the grass. Fruit 
stains will disappear on the application of boil- 
ing-hot water. No soap should be used in ei- 
ther case. 





The Great Eastern, though too huge for ordi- 
nary uses, has done good service to the world. 
Since 1865 she has laid not less than 20,000 miles 
of deep-sea electric cables, the capital invested 
in which is estimated at $35,000,000. She has 
recently been chartered to lay a fourth transat- 
lantic cable. 





California forest fires have destroyed thou- 
sands of acres of woodland and the houses on 
many ranches. The giant trees burn rapidly in 
the dry California summer. 





European harvests promise to be unusually 
abundant. In France there will probably be 
more grain than will be consumed, which has 
not been the case for several years. The Black 
Sea country has hitherto supplied France with 
corn. 





Many improvements are being made in the 
Executive Mansion at Washington. A more 
spacious staircase has been erected in the west 
wing, and some painting and decorating has 
been done. No one will be sorry to learn that 
the unsightly Turkish carpet has been removed 
from the East Room, and is to be cut for up- 
stairs rooms, while a new one will be placed 
upon the floor of the East Room. The green- 
house is to be thoroughly renovated. 





It has been suggested that on wedding-cards 
there be printed something like this: ‘‘ Please 
adapt your presents to an income of $1800,” or 
$5000, or any other sum, according to facts. If 
wedding presents must be given, such a restric- 
tion would be most beneficial. Many brides re- 
ceive gifts which are ill suited to their necessary 
style of living; or they are incited thereby to ex- 
travagances which lead to misfortune or ruin. 





Pears are usually picked from the tree before 
they are fully ripened, and put in some dark 
place to become perfected. The Agriculturist 
says that all that is necessary to cause pears to 
color handsomely is to spread a blanket on the 
floor of a cool room, and then to place the fruit 
thinly and evenly on the blanket. A second 





blanket must be spread over them, and in a 
short time the good effects of this treatment, 
in the way of color, will be apparent. Pears 
perfected in this manner rarely have the meali- 
ness of their naturally ripened companions; nor 
do they prematurely decay at the core, as when 
left on the trees. 





Avalanche Lake, scarcely halfa mile in length, 
is the wildest of all the Adirondack lakes, and 
is nearly three thousand feet above the level of 
tide-water. Though its waters are as smooth as 
glass on a calm summer day, it has gained its 
name from the terrific slides which have again 
and again plowed through the mountains, bring- 
ing down such a quantity of débris into the lake 
as greatly to change its appearance, 





There have been two camp-meetings at Sea 
Cliff Grove this year. This beautiful spot is 
about two hours’ sail from New York, and the 
ground owned by the Sea Cliff Grove Associa- 
tion includes about two hundred and forty acres. 
Hotels and boarding-houses are now being erect- 
ed, and this promises to be one of the most pleas- 
ant summer resorts in the vicinity of the city. 





An exciting incident recently occurred at the 
Yorkshire Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
near London, during a heavy thunder-shower. 
The station is in a deep cutting, in which a large 
quantity of water accunfilated during the rain. 
A passenger train emerged from the tunnel, and 
was brought to a stop by the waters, which were 
so high as to put out the engine fires. The tele- 
graph wires would not work on account of the 
storm, and the express train was momentarily 
expected. All efforts to move the train by anoth- 
er engine were unsuccessful ; the passengers could 
not leave the cars on account of the water, which 
was flowing in a perfect torrent. A few of them, 
by the greatest exertions, had been removed from 
the train, when suddenly a shout announced that 
the express was coming, and a huge wave was 
seen issuing from the tunnel as the train ap- 
proached. The same cause, however, which had 
placed the passenger train in its terrible position, 
proved its salvation, for the water also put ont 
the fires in the express engine, which drew up, 
tothe immense relief of all the by-standers, with- 
in about five feet of the hindermost carriage of 
the former train. 





Cod-fish are curious creatures, if the stories 
told of them are true. It is said that when 
caught just before a storm, large stones, some- 
times weighing several pounds, are found in 
their stomachs. ‘It is a popular belief among 
fishermen that these stones are swallowed for 
the purpose of anchoring themselves during the 
expected swell of the sea. ‘ 





There are in Paris, according to recent statis- 
tical accounts, no less than 5800 establishments 
where wine is sold. About 15,000 persons are in 
the employ of these establishments. 





Homburg, in common with its sister estab- 
lishments of Baden and Wiesbaden, has peti- 
tioned the German Parliament that they may be 
permitted to retain the gaming tables for a fur- 
ther period of two years. But the government 
has been inexorable, and has rejected their peti- 
tion, and now nothing remains to be done but 
to acquiesce in the decision. In future years 
some of these German cities will seem deserted, 
when the moths who have been fluttering around 
the gaming tables are no more attracted thither. 





**Monte Christo,’ a magnificent villa a few 
miles from Paris, which was built by Alexandre 
Dumas, is offered for sale at the price of thirty 
thousand dollars. It was there that Dumas re- 
ally personified the imaginary hero of his cele- 
brated novel ‘‘ Monte Christo.”” In less than 
two years he and his companions squandered a 
million of francs at this beautiful villa. Dumas 
was always liberal, but often uselessly so. At 
Monte Christo the table was generally laid for 
thirty guests, and wit and conviviality met 
around the hospitable board. Most of Dumas’s 
later novels were written at this villa. It is re- 
lated that one day at dinner Dumas was asked 
how much time he would require to write a nov- 
el of two volumes, say four hundred pages. 
“Seventy-two hours,” answered Dumas. A 
wager was immediately proposed and accepted, 
namely, that at the end of seventy-two hours he 
could not complete a novel. Dumas called for 
pen and paper, four hundred pages were num- 
bered out for him, and he began at the dinner- 
table. With the exception of a few hours’ re- 
pose, he wrote incessantly, and before the time 
had expired one of his most interesting novels, 
‘“‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” had received 
its tinishing touch. 


The Royal Observatory of, Vesuvius stands 
two thousand feet above the sea, and five hun- 
dred feet below the small mountain or chain of 
hills called the Atrio del Cavello. It was built 
in the time of Ferdinand II. Professor Palmi- 
eri was appointed director of it in 1847, and 
with great energy has provided instruments of all 
kinds for scientitic observation of the phenome- 
na connected with the volcano, arranged a chem- 
ical laboratory, and collected a library of litera- 
ture concerning Vesuvius in all languages. He 
has since labored incessantly to accumulate 
scientitic facts and data as to the state of the 
mountain and the probable advent of eruptions, 
so as to admit of precautionary measures being 
taken when one of these destructive visitations 
seems imminent. The courage and devotion of 
Professor Palmieri during the recent eruption 
will not speedily pass away from the memories 
of men, and his conduct has received the unan- 
imous approbation of his countrymen. The 
Academy of Naples has voted him a flattering 
acknowledgment of his intrepidity and perse- 
verance; the citizens of Rome have presented 
him with an address on the success of his ef- 
forts in saving numerous victims from destruc- 
tion; and he is to have the honor of being nom- 
inated a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 

The recipient of these well-deserved honors is 
well known in the Italian scientific world, where 
he has held various appointments since 1834, 
when he was Professor of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics in the Marine College at ae He now 
holds the position of Director of the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Vesuvius and Professor of Cosmic- 
al Science. He is somewhat advanced in life, 
having been born in 1807, at Faicchio, in the 
province of Benevento. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





AT RYE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HE red mail-coach came lumbering round 
the curve of the beach road at Rye, bring- 
ing one of the excitements of the day to the gay 
visitors at the Farragut House. ‘They clustered 
on the steps and the piazzas, watching the arri- 
vals, on the look-out for friends, criticising dress, 
face, and manner of descent, waiting for their 
letters. And a gayer scene was not to be thought 
of, and scarcely a prettier one—a scene made 
up of the picturesque-inn; the bright groups, 
brighter yet with the earliest sunset reflections ; 
the woods and orchards coming down to meet 
the sea, whose great blue and silver field was 
lifted against the horizon till the Isles of Shoals, 
lying in their perpetual mirage, seemed’ to be 
hanging half-way up the sky. The people in 
the coach, who had been exclaiming almost ever 
since they left the Hampton station, exclaimed 
anew with pleasure now—there was something 
so cheerful and welcoming in the sight. And 
then bags and umbrellas and boxes and shawls 
—they began to creep out of their shelter till you 
wondered where in the world they had bestowed 
themselves. 

One of the first to alight was a tall young man, 
who swung himself lightly down from the top, 
and waited at the door to assist a couple of eld- 
erly ladies, and having been laden with their 
wraps and luncheon-basket and sachel, he at- 
aed them up the steps and to the rooms se- 
cured by telegraph, delaying only to register the 
names of the Misses Murray and Mr. Jasper 
Murray. As he stood at the desk in the hall no 
one particularly remarked a young lady in the 
door-way who had lifted her fan to her face, 
shielding her eyes from the light when he passed, 
as she gently stepped down and moved away, 
round the corner of the house to the other piaz- 
za, where she seated herself on a faldstool, and 
fanned herself, and gazed at the sea now and 
then through the little brass telescope standing 
on a tripod before her. 

Of course she had not been there a moment 
when others. were there also. Whether they 
sprung out of the ground or took shape from the 
air, people always seemed to gather round her, 
so that Maria Mothershed declared that she was 
a witch. But she was really nothing of the sort. 
She was only a belle; by name Lucia De Large ; 
still young; very beautiful in the eyes of those 
who liked her looks at all; of perfect toilette ; 
without enough fortune for any one to marry her 
for the sake of it, but with just sufficient to ren- 
der her tolerably independent ; visiting the beach 
with her cousins and their mother—the Mother- 
sheds. 

** Are you waiting for the tea-bell, Lu?” said 
Mattie Mothershed. ‘‘ Are you so desperately 
hungry as all that ?” 

‘* Desperately,” was the reply. 

‘Well, this air does make one inappeasable. 
Mr. Burns is sighing for his scrod already— 


“¢Oh, why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and dim ?’ 


sang the light-hearted thing. 

‘*T confess it,” said Mr. Burns, a pale and 
slender gentleman, whose face might have been 
attractive could it have been seen for the hair on 
it. ‘*Sighing, at any rate, for the unattained, 
though by the redolence of the air I should say 
it was not very far off. I wonder why it is that 
the scrod, though crisp to a miracle, brown as the 
sand, and white as the foam—” 

**¢ And fresh drawn frae the sea,’ ” sang Mat- 
tie. 

—‘* Why it is that the scrod at its perfection 
never quite equals our expectations ?” 

‘Ts it a conundrum ?” asked Lucia, leaning 
forward with every appearance of interest. 

‘* Well, yes—perhaps so; for there’s an an- 
swer to it.” 

“That it smells better than it tastes,” said 
Miss Warden. 

‘*No, indeed. That you can not possibly eat 
all you wish of it.” 

“For shame!” cried Mattie. 

‘* Why so?” asked Mr. Burns. 
fessed is half redressed, you know.’ 

‘Then you acknowledge it to be a sin?” 

“To have an appetite? And here at the 
beach it is ever before me. A sin? It isa 
crown of glory !” 

‘That woman who ate rice with a bodkin 
and by the single grain ought to have been sent 
to the sea-side for an appetite. It would have 
been a better scourge than the bastinado,” said 
Miss Warden. 

** She would have died of shame,” said Mattie. 

‘*Why so?” asked Mr. Burns again. ‘‘The 
sea-side is nothing but a great water-cure—the 
best appetite is the most creditable patient.” 

“Oh, Lu!” broke in Helen Joyce, as she 
joined them, ‘‘do you know who has come? I 
saw their names on the book. Your old friends, 
those dear Miss Murrays! Just think of the fun 
if they should try to get into your shell! And 
Jasper Murray too, if you'll believe it!” 

** Have they, indeed ?” said Lu. 

**T thought Jasper Murray was outside the 
borders of Christendom, where he has been this 
last half-dozen years, hasn’t he, Lu?” said Mat- 
tie; ‘‘at any rate, ever since I grew up. Oh! I 
forgot,” she rattled on; ‘‘ why, Lu, wasn’t he a 
flame of yours once ?” 

‘There's the gong!” cried Lu. ‘‘ Mr. Burns, 
your scfod awaits you in perfection ; and as for 
me, I find myself loshin forward to my cup of 
tea like any crone. I never thought I should 
come to that, but we must all grow old.” 

“Thank you for that,” said the gentleman, 
sotto voce, going on beside her; ‘‘ for any thing 
that lessens the gulf between us.” 

‘*Can you be sentimental with that scrod in 
view ?” asked Lucia of the jover, her senior by 
more than a dozen summers, and proceeded 


** A sin con- 
, 


forthwith to drink her tea in a state which, if 

she were not made of brass—as some of her ri- 

vals declared she was—must have been no less 

than scalding. 

If she were desperately hungry, it took very 

little to bring Miss De Large to despair; for, 

save a dry biscuit, she tasted nothing, and in a 

few minutes she rose and left the room. But 

before the door swung behind her she saw her 

mistake in hastening so, for coming down the 
hall was Mr. Murray. Should she go back for 
her handkerchief? No; here it was in her hand. 

Should she go on without a glance? No; that 
was too conscious. Before she had made up 
her mind what to do he had passed her. In- 
stantly afterward Mr. Murray turned with a sud- 
den start, taking a step or two in her direction 
as she hurried forward, then, losing her as she 
passed out of one of the long parlor windows, he 
retraced his steps to the tea-room. 

Had only six or seven years made such a 
difference in her appearance that one should 
fail to know her, she said, especially one who 
had known her as Jasper Murray had? Lucia 
looked at herself in the tiny glass on her fan. 
‘Truly it was hardly to be called the same face, 
she thought. How many years ago was it when 
it had been so thin and worn? For she had 
been in grief then for the loss of her parents and 
her home; suspicions of a lover’s neglect and 
indifference had tried her too, till they gave 
lines of care to the face not seventeen years old ; 
and sad and sallow, in a black gown, shrinking 
from gayety, and exacting more from him than 
he cared to give, it was no wonder he wearied 
of her, she said now, no wonder he made it a 
necessity for her to give him back his ring one 
day. She had never asked herself before wheth- 
er that act were one of stern virtue or of petu- 
lant temper. She had considered herself very 
ill used. Jasper had said to the few who knew 
any thing about it-that Lucia had broken their 
engagement; Lucia would have said, if she had 
told what she thought, that Jasper had thrown 
her over for a prettier face. Whose, she could 
not exactly have declared ; apparently it was no- 
body’s, as he had gone out on his adventures in- 
stantly, and here he was alone. For the first 
time since that early youth Lucia made excuse to 


plain and unformed and unlearned? how could 
he have loved her, exigeante, ill-tempered, and 
selfish ? 

But in half a dozen years, when one is seven- 
teen, much is forgotten, much is healed, every 
thing is to gain. When the wound -losed for 
Lucia, and she was able once more to sec the 
delights of the earth, and to feel the happiness 
of being alive on it, when travel and excitemen’, 
and society began to divert her, she moved in 
the world and added to her own simplicity cer- 
tain of its graces; her form rounded; her gait 
lost its heaviness and became elastic: her face 
became an oval where it had only not beeu 
gaunt, fair now as the oval of » Madonne’s 
cheek ; the lines were slowly effaced there; the 
rich blood acquired a trick of hurrying at her 
words that clothed the cheek with damask and 
filled the eye with soft fire; the rude exercise 
of boating, summer after summer, had devel- 
oped a superb figure; and Lucia De Large to- 
day was as different from the Lucia of six years 
ago or more as noonday is different from the 
dawn. Not that the girl hac reached her me- 
ridian yet—she was but tweuty-ihree years old, 
a time when the loveliness of girlhood is still 
like a bloom upon the ripeness of womanhood. 
Yes, she knew very well, as she looked at her- 
self in the little replica, that this dark sweet 
face, with its velvety mouth, its brilliant eyes, 
its rose-stained cheek, its black hair waving 
away above it, bore only the resemblance to 
that same face six years ago and more that a 
bough all draped with roses and rose leaves 
might bear to a naked and briery vine. For all 
that it had been lovely in the old time too, and 
Jasper Murray thought so. 

She sat upon the lower ledge of the rocks, 
looking out at sea and the sunset painted there. 
There was a certain enjoyment in the scene 
where she was at rest and every thipg else in 
motion. The water washed in and out among 
the brown weeds; a fishing-boat anchored not 
far away rocked to and fro; some bare-legged 
children were wading in the shallows, and run- 
ning with shrieks from the low roller of the 
curving beach beyond. A wave came running 
over part of the rock where she sat; she rose 
from it to take a place higher up, when a hand 
was extended toward her, and ‘* This way, Lu- 
cia,” said Jasper Murray’s voice. 

For an instant—it is the truth—Lucia hesita- 
ted as to whether she would stay where she was 
and be well washed over by the tide, or give her 
hand to Jasper and be helped up the slippery 
way. But it was the briefest possible instant ; 
and then the strong brown fingers had clasped 
around her wrist, and she stood on the ledge 
above and picked her way along by Jasper’s 
side. Would he speak? Should she speak? 
They both spoke together. 

‘*T hear your aunts have arrived.” 

‘*T saw you leaving the supper-room.” 

* **T hope you are very well.” 

‘*T need not ask how you are. You have 
been here long? With the Mothersheds, I sup- 
pose. Mrs. Mothershed is as pretty as ever? I 
shall be glad to see her, then; it will be as re- 
freshing as looking on an old picture is, always 
the same.” 

So this was to be the style, trivialities and 
nothings. No allusion to the past, evidently no 
flirting. Very well; Lucia could meet him 
there, she thought. 

“You have not been at Rye before?” she 
asked, tossing away a long weed with the point 
of her parasol. 

**No. My aunts were packed for the journey 





when I reached their house, so I came along, not 


herself for him. Why should he have loved her, - 


indispensable to their comfort, but acceptable, I 
believe. It is a pleasant beach.” 
** Delightful. The woods and orchards com- 
ing close to the water, and all the rich old farms 
roundabout giving it a charm different from that 
of other beaches. But then I am fond of any 
beach.” 
‘*So am I. Mountains suggest barriers and 
= end of things, but the sea only suggests in- 
nity.” 
‘**'That is strange, isn’t it? Mountains, which 
are immovable, tiring one; and the sea, which is 
perpetual motion, making you feel nothing but 
rest.’ 
Mr. Murray looked at her as she turned her 
head; the Lucia of his old acquaintance had no 
such thoughts as these. ‘‘ And the company is 
pleasant here?” he asked, as her glance came 
back from where it had wandered. 

“‘That you must judge for yourself. There 
are lovely families who have been here year after 
year, children who can hardly remember any 
other summer home, new-comers and transients, 
of course. Here come some of them: Maria 
Mothershed, my cousin, good and gay; her sis- 
ter Mattie; Miss Warden—she is worth a mill- 
ion—look at her diamonds; she sleeps in them, 
they say,” said Lucia, with a pleasant laugh. 
‘*But she is a nice bright girl. And there 
is my dear friend Mr. Burns, the salt of the 
earth—” 

‘To you?” 

‘*To every body.” 

“Yes. I know Burns well. He is a good 
fellow, the prince of all good fellows. Shall we 
sit here and await them ?” 

After this beginning the day and the night 
followed each other at Rye, with the tides com- 
ing in and out, with dancing and: driving and 
bathing and rowing, and Lucia was as cool and 
brilliant as always, and Mr. Burns as ardent, 
and Jasper was still as quict and courteous as 
on the day he came, a quiet and courtesy that 
were very much like indifference. The indiffer- 
ence piqued Lucia a little; she was half con- 
scious of a determination to reduce him to sub- 
jection; then she remembered that those who 
play with edged tools must expect to be cut, and 
perhaps the scars of the old wound still burned 
and throbbed enough to remind her how sharp 
the pain had been. For all that, more than once 
she put forth her power in some slight degree, 
and then withdrew again in a sort of haughty 
sweetness that made it impossible to believe you 
had really seen her unbend. Sometimes she 
went out and sat with the old Misses Murray, 
and held their worsted skeins for them, or read 
them a column from the Church Reaister, and 
listened to their babble about old times, and 
talked with them so charmingly that one of 
the dear old things would make some pretense 
to bustle away and find and bring Jasper; but 
Miss De Large had a way of using her eyes so 
deftly that she was always just going as he came. 
Sometimes he went with her. But he came 
readily enough; he was always swift to serve 
her, exactly as swift as to serve Miss Warden, 
but no swifter. Once, indeed, he took her from 
her saddle as she returned from a gallop down 
the Little Boar’s Head road, and held her, she 
fancied, just one instant longer than any need 
was—perhaps felt her heart plunge at the hold- 
ing; the color that had mantled her cheek paled 
with the thought, and the next instant she was 
icier than ice. 

Another day, as Mr. Murray came from Ports- 
mouth, whither he had driven, he passed her in 
the hall and handed her from a bunch of flowers 
in his hand a splendid scarlet passion-flower. She 
pinned it in the lace at her breast. 

‘* Look at your posy, Lu,” cried Mattie Moth- 
ershed, an hour later, as she entered the bowl- 
ing-alley with Mr. Burns. ‘“‘ It is nothing but 
a faded weed!” 

“ Highly symbolical,” said Lucia, lightly, twist- 
ing the stem free, and twirling the withered blos- 
som in her fingers ; but nevertheless she did not 
throw it away, and Mr. Burns saw that she did 
not; and Jasper, who was leaning now against 
the door, having finished marking for Mattie and 
Miss Warden, may have marked that point in 
his own game too. 

“* Highly symbolical!” repeated Mattie. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that you are in the sere and yellow 
leaf yourself, Lu ?” 

“Why? Do I look it?” replied Lucia, turn- 
ing triumphant from a ten-strike. 

** Truly like nothing less,” said Mr. Burns. 

. ‘* Like a ripe red maple leaf,” said Miss War- 
en. 

“* Like a leaf when June is at her height,” 
said Jasper, with a merry mock reverence. 

‘*Not like a leaf at all, but like a rose,” said 
Helen Joyce. 

“* Lucia, they’re practicing on you! Don’t be- 
lieve a word they say!” cried Mattie. 

‘*Smothered in sweets,” answered Lucia, 
sweeping a courtesy as her ball went crashing 
among the pins. ‘* Thanks, thanks; not quite 
so bad as Tarpeia.” 

**Mr. Murray has the same opinion of you 
that Charlie Bates had of Oliver, Lu,” laugh- 
ed Mattie. ‘‘ He thinks you are so ‘precious 
green.’” 

“*He does me double wron 

That wounds me with the fatteries of his tongue,’” 
said Lucia. 

“* After all, it is a flattery to be called green,” 
said Mr. Burns. ‘“‘If any one could say as 
much to me, I should take it as the subtlest sort 
of compliment. But if 1 were half my age, as 
Miss Lucia is—” 

‘* Pardon, Mr. Burns,” said Lucia. 
thirds.” 

‘**T thought you were ages older,” said Helen. 

**It is my wisdom you looked at,” said Lucia. 

‘To be sure, yon are such a belle you must 
have had experience enough to make you old.” 


** Two- 





**Dear me!” said Mat. ‘‘They have all 
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been kissing the blarney stone! Next thino 
they will be asking you, Lu, if you regret your 
youth, poor old thing!” 

** Regret it!” said Lucia. 

** Look out for the balls,” exclaimed Mr. 
as they came rolling down again. 

“* A spare, is it not, Mr. Murray ?” asked Lu- 
cia. ‘* Are you marking ?” 5 

‘*T am marking, Lucia.” 

“Tell me, Lu,” continued Miss Warden 
“when you refuse a lover does it hurt you any?" 

‘It makes my hair turn gray!” cried Lucia 
facing her, the beautiful locks crisping in shadow 
and lustre round her white brow, the color red- 
dening her cheek, the smile that so illuminated 
the-face curving the perfect lips and kindling 
light in the darkness of the eyes. ‘* Now talk 
about somebody else.” 

“Then you never refused one ?” 

. “Nor ever had one. ‘There! It is too warm 
for bowling, or else,” with a laugh for Helen and 
Miss Warden, ‘‘I am too old. Come, I know a 
way to the bathing beach through some little 
woods, where every wild flower under heaven 
blows ; and the bathers are just going in, the tide 
is so late.” 

They strolled along, singly or together; and 
now Lucia stooped for a late wild rose, and now 
for a ground-nut vine, till she found herself be- 
hind them all, and sat down on an old mossy 
fence-rail, arranging her trophies. Jasper turn- 
ed his head, and came back for her. ‘* Here ig 
something for your bouquet,” he said. 

“Tt is poison,” said she, laying it aside. 

He stood with an arm on the low bough over. 
head. ‘‘ Lucia,” said he, ‘‘why did you tell 
Miss Warden you never had a lover?” 

‘“*T never did,” said she. ‘‘ Have you brought 
me poison too, Mr. Burns?” as that gentleman 
alsé came retracing his steps through the sun- 
light and shadow of the wood. 

‘*Miss Warden is not altogether out,” said 
Jasper, in an under-tone, turning away. ‘‘ You 
are just six years too old, Lucia ;” and he paused 
at Miss Warden’s side, when he had overtaken 
her, to fasten the bracelet on her arm as it flash- 
ed in his eyes, and then went on with her be- 
neath the trees. 

‘‘'That is a good match for Murray,” said Mr. 
Burns. ‘A godd girl, with a good million; 
and good millions don’t grow on every bough.” 

**T thought they said your millions were to go 
together,” answered Lucia, the least in the world 
disturbed, and for no earthly reason, since of 
course it was all nothing to her. 

‘*'They know better—” began Mr. Burns. 

But just here, aware of her imprudence, Lucia 
fell to admiring a strange fungus growing at her 
feet, and hastened on with it to Mattie, whose 
presumed botanical knowledge had more than 
once stood her in good stead this summer. 


Burns, 


frolicking like a parcel of mer-people. ‘The at- 
tire and the wetness together were not, it must 
be confessed, very well calculated to enhance 
the charms of the bathers. There was a pitiable 
plucked look about both Mr. Burns and Miss 
Warden in their dripping condition; Mrs. Moth- 
ershed’s plump, firm outlines lost nothing by the 
plastic touch of the water, but her face was as red 
as Maria’s was blue; while Mattie’s short saucy 
curls became a positive relief to the eve. But 
you would have supposed Lucia to be in her ele- 
ment; her long dark hair floated out in its wet 
rings and clustered in defiant curls about the 
cheeks that were flushed and the eyes that were 
sparkling, and her white dress might have been 
worn by a nymph of the wave. She could swim 
the least bit too, after an enviable fashion in the 
eyes of Miss Warden, who considered such little 
splashing and floating worthy of Amphitrite her- 
self; for while Miss Warden needed the com- 
bined help of Mr. Burns and some other knight 
to keep her up as the roller came in, she saw Lu- 
cia go slipping in and out of the water, rising on 
one wave and bending with another, in a way that 
made her feel more than ever as if Lucia belong- 
ed to a superior race. Lucia stood on the sand 
beside her a moment, flinging out the long dark 
hair that fell below her knees, giving some little 
bathers each a dip, then sliding off into the sea. 
Mr. Murray swam with her some way out into the 
deep water. 

At that time Miss Warden had ventured a 
couple of steps beyond her depth, and was call- 
ing exultantly for every one to take notice of her 
floundering, when suddenly the calling changed 
to crying, and a panic-stricken voice on shore 
shrieked, ‘‘A shark! a shark!” and a great 
chance wave—one of the monsters that are seen 
but once a summer, and not always then—came 
plowing and plunging in, and Mr. Burns and 
Mattie were thrown high and dry upon the 
beach, Lucia was tossing in a swell that robbed 
her of all mastery and reduced her to a mote, 
and Jasper, springing up waist-high in the wave, 
had cried out for her to keep heart, while he was 
off and away for Miss Warden, who was being 
washed out to sea. Almost directly afterward 
he was swimming shoreward with the rescued 
young lady clinging to his shoulder, more fright- 
ened, after ‘all, than she was hurt; and Lucia, 
who should have been upon the sand, was no- 
where to be seen. Mr. Murray was in the water 
again instantly ; but Mr. Burns and others had 
been before him, and they brought the half- 
drowned girl to shore and carried her up to the 
bathing-houses, and of course the accident put 
an end to the bathing for that day. 

Mrs. Mothershed, not being able to make the 
sound of her disapproval reach the ocean depths 
that sent the big chance wave rolling in, took 
care that it should reach Lucia, and thanked 
Heaven that her daughters had never professed 
to learn any thing so unfeminine as swimming 
and rowing, and begged to know of what use was 
all Lucia’s swimming, and her shell, and her ce- 
dar oars, and her gymnastic dress, if she was 00 





safer than other people, and how in the world 





They were all in the water a few days after, 
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she could have been so overcome with fright as 
to lose her head entirely! And then she forced 
her to swallow hot drinks, and wrapped her in 
flannels, and tucked her up in bed, and kissed 
her, and cried, and left her. But when Lucia 
was all alone she sat up im bed and wrung her 
hands, for it was not fright that had caused her 
to lose her head—Jasper Murray had left her in 
danger, and had followed after Miss Warden! 

When dinner and tea were over, and the dark 
had fallen, and Lucia came down stairs, Mrs. 
Mothershed would not hear of such a thing as 
her sitting on the rocks or the piazza, or walking 
on the pebbles or the grass, nor would she let 
her visit the old Indian camp at the foot of the 
field, where, other amusements failing, the rest 
of the young people had gone to buy baskets ; 
and, finally, unable to stay in the house and un- 
der the lights that seemed to oppress her and 
scorch her, Lucia slipped away to walk alone in 
the half dark on the long planking between the 
two houses. Beforé long another shadow fell 
with her own, cast by the distant lamps, and 
some one was walking beside her. 

‘I thought you could swim,” said Mr. Mur- 
yay. It might be an expression of his surprise 
or regret at finding that she could not; it might 
be apology for leaving her for Miss Warden. 

‘We are all liable to err,” said Lucia, lightly ; 
and at the motion of her head the hair came 
tumbling down from the great careless coil in 
which she had knotted it. ; 

‘I suppose it was the weight of that magnifi- 
cent hair that pulled your head back, and kept 

our mouth above water, and so saved you,” said 


e. 

“It was Mr. Burns that saved me!” cried 
Lucia, in a flash. 

“And I can never thank him enough,” said 
Mr. Murray, coolly or warmly, as you choose. 

‘Indeed !” cried Lucia. 

‘¢Though the delight of doing so should have 
belonged to me.” 

“To you!” she exclaimed. 

‘Pardon me, Lucia, if sometimes I forget the 
years between us, when I had a right.” 

‘You are mistaken,” said Lucia, ‘in alluding 
to such a time. I and the girl of that expe- 
rience are two entirely different persons.” 

“Different, and yet the same. ‘The bud be- 
comes a rose.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Murray. But since you speak 
of the past you must understand that gallantry 
is something out of place between you and me,” 
said Lucia, haughtily. 

‘“‘Gallantry—yes. I am not speaking it.” 

“Oh, well, if: your remarks only tend toward 
natural history, buds do become roses, I believe.” 

** And the affection of the boy for the pale and 
quiet girl,” said Mr. Murray, hotly, ‘* becomes 
passion in the man for the beautiful and perfect 
woman !” 

Of a sudden there were sobs in Lucia’s throat. 
She trembled with a sort of superstitious fear of 
him—she had endured so much once. ‘‘ You 
must not talk to me so,” she murmured. And 
then an angry warmth of recollection came to 
her. ‘ You!” she cried, ‘‘ who left me to drown 
in order that Miss Warden should not drown!” 

“T left you, whom I thought in no danger, for 
another in peril of her life. You know that 
your life is worth more to me than my— _ Lu- 
cia, you can not doubt which—’ 

“Certainly not. She is good and gentle, and 
worth a million. I am bad and ill-tempered, 
with not enough money to buy me three silk 
— a year. Of course I can not doubt 
w ig 

Her heart was beating at her lips, but her 
head was turned away. She had to speak in 
such unworthy words to prevent betraying the 
joy that bubbled like wine in her veins, to keep 
back the tears that threatened to overwhelm all 
words, But how was he to know that? Nev- 
ertheless, lovers do know a great deal that it is 
incomprehensible how they should have learned 
—possibly through those unnamed, unnumbered 
— that spring into life and action with their 

ove. 

“‘Lucia!” he exclaimed. ‘I believe you 
could have swum to shore this morning as 
safely as I could! But you chose to abandon 
yourself; you did not care.” 

** And you would like to think such a thing!” 

“No, no! It would pierce me to the heart to 
think of your suffering.” 

“Be pierced, then!” she would have liked to 
say. ‘* Be pierced!” But she dared not, and 
po Not ; ee only turned and looked in his eyes, 
and turned away again indignant and yet pleased 
with the dusk. yas . sits 
‘ “Tt was a pique that parted us,” he murmured, 

a freak of ill temper, a nothing; I never knew 
what. See, I have worn ever since the ring you 
sent back to me, faithful to a memory or a hope. 
Which was it? Take it again, Lucia.” 

A carriage came rolling by, its lamps sending 
out a little avenue of light as it turned to the 
door ; she saw his face clearly in the light an in- 
stant, white and impassioned, with its star-like 
eyes ; she saw the ring he held; she put out her 
hand, though whether with a gesture of repulsion 
or the contrary might be doubtful; then steps 
were heard approaching, and suddenly without a 
word she turned and fled; and if she had taken 
the ring, or if it had fallen at her touch and 
rolled away, he could only divine. But with a 
strange glad stirfing of the heart he told himself 
that, never before had Lucia De Large fled from 
suitor in that wise. As for Lucia, she did not 
wait to think, she was in a bewilderment, uncer- 
tain of herself, of her anger, of her pride, of her 
love, of her future, wondering if she had done 
Wrong once when she tore that ring from her 
hand, wondering how he had ever forgiven her, 
wondering could she forgive him, wondering if 
the still, indifferent life with the one lover that 
she had were not better worth in the end than all 
the burning and palpitation and disquiet of life 





with the other. She ran to her aunt’s closet, 
swallowed a spoonful of hydrate of chloral with- 
out any but the single thought that she would 
not think, and presently lay in her own bed with 
the sea-breeze blowing over her, and wrapped in 
the deep sleep that has no dreams. 

It was dawn when Lucia awoke, whether be- 
cause her chloral was not sufficient, or because 
the last claps of a thunder-storm had aroused 
her. Her eyes were heavy and ached. She 
went into the adjoining room for some of the 
tumblerful of tea that Maria always carried up 
stairs to curl her hair, and then she sat down at 
her window looking out to sea, idly dipping her 
fingers in the glass and laving her eyes. 

‘The shower had passed ; she thought it must 
have been a sudden and violent gust, for a great 
bough of the nearest willow had been snapped off 
and landed many rods away; there was havoc 
with the corn, and with the fences and flowers, 
and the sea was white with froth. She rose and 
began to bathe and dress herself, thinking she 
would go down on the rocks, watching, as she 
moved about, the changes come over the water 
while the light crept softly up. She thought she 
would like to row out upon it, if her shell could 
ride in such a heavy surf; there was a boat now 
far, far out—a strange-looking boat—was it one 
of the fishing-boats, or a lobster-trap broken 
loose? had any one capsized? She imagined 
she saw a figure on it, as it tossed up and down 
in the swell; she wondered if any one in any of 
the houses could have risen early and been out 
in the thunder-storm ; she wondered if it were an 
accident ; and then, her toilette concluded, she 
softly opened and closed her door, and ran down 
to get the glass and adjust it as she could on the 
piazza. 

It needed only a look, a single look, and the 
glass was dashed down, and she was flying to the 
beach. She had seen it all in that look, had 
guessed that, restless and uncertain as herself, 
made restless and uncertain by her wicked be- 
havior, Jasper had gone out for a lonely sail as 
the day broke, and the storm had burst and cap- 
sized him, and now he clung to the drifting 
wreck of his little craft till rescue came, if he 
did not weaken and go down before. She re- 
membered as she ran that her shell would never 
float a moment in such a sea, even if it were not 
swamped in the launching; there was a wherry 
with the oars in it anchored just out of reach for 
any one that would wade for it; she could not 
wait for help, she only paused to sound the alarm 
and let any one follow or get before that might, 
and then she was in the wherry and had lifted 
the oars and was off. 

Never a boat seemed so heavy, never oars so 
worthless, never a sea so cruel; she noted noth- 
ing of the flushing skies, the answering waters, 
the bloomy crests, the purple depths; she only 
saw that one spot still ahead, and she rowed for 
dear life. Now she could make out his posi- 
tion, now could see his form, now his face; she 
called to him if he were tired to take courage ; 
and at last she trailed an oar and guided the 
wherry alongside the little wreck for Jasper to 
step across from where he sat on the upturned 
keel, dripping, but perfectly at ease otherwise, 
and not at all tired out or needing to take cour- 
age, but, if the truth were told, grinning at her 
with an unmistakable grin of triumph. ‘‘Step 
across !” she cried, impetuously. 

‘* Wait a moment,” said he, stooping and hold- 
ing the boat’s edge. ‘‘I want to know first by 
what right you are saving my life. Show me 
your hand!” 

A moment she hesitated, although she knew 
that danger was all past, and he was laughing; 
and then, with downcast eyes and a perfect hap- 
piness of humiliation, she shipped her oar and held 
up to him the hand where glittered the little sap- 
phire with blood red glints in all its azure facets, 
sparkling as it had sparkled in the light of the 
carriage-lamps last night. He caught the hand 
and kissed it. ‘‘It is mine,” saidhe. ‘* And I 
am going to seal it with another ring before this 
sun sets!” ‘Then he stepped across and took the 
oars and pushed off, and Lucia made no oppo- 
sition, for she knew that wet as he was the exer- 
cise would be his salvation. Once or twice as 
they went he paused and pulled in his oars and 
rested on them, leaning across and gazing at her. 
‘*Tf I took you in my arms,” he-said, ‘‘ you 
would think a wet and slippery merman had 
you. But wait! Do you understand? It is 
you that are slippery, after all, and I am not go- 
ing to be deluded by any such marsh-light again. 
When breakfast is over you are going to drive 
to Portsmouth with me—with as many more, too, 
as you choose—but they are to sit in the pews, 
and you are to stand at the altar by my side, in 
St. John’s Church, D.V. We'll find the parson 
when we get there. I have been planning it all 
over ever since I made out that it was you com- 
ing for me. I was miserable enough before, Lu- 
cia! We will drive back here and take a sail- 
boat for the Shoals, and we will spend half our 
honey-moon there, and then come back for the 
other half here—for I want to go over every inch 
of the ground, the fields, the farms, the woods, 
the sands and rocks, the piazzas, the baths, the 
drives, where you have made me wild with doubts 
and despair !” 

“*It is you who have driven me wild!” cried 
Lucia. And then the two faces bent together, 
and retreated red with the consciousness that by 
that time a hundred pairs of eyes, at least, were 
watching them from the windows and the rocks. 
Presently Lucia took one of the oars, and they 
rowed silently back over the subsiding sea that 
rocked them in to shore. The sun came broad- 
ly up, and silver blue the great stretch rolled 
away, enameled over with sheets of rosy light 
and threads of*foam; the deeps sang softly all 
around them, and every now and then they 
paused again and looked in one another’s eyes. 

‘It is to be as I have arranged,” said Jasper, 
as they neared the shore. 





**T don’t know,” whispered Lucia, ‘‘I am 
afraid— Aunt Mothershed—” 
‘*Aunt Mothershed be hanged! You are 


mine, not hers. Say anotlfer word, and I will 
not let you have time for breakfast!” And Lucia 
said not another word, but stepped ashore amidst 
the cries and congratulations of those who had 
thronged down to meet them, and ran away to 
her room. 

‘*Mrs, Mothershed,” said Jasper, meekly, as 
they came out on the piazza after breakfast, 
‘* will you and the girls drive to Portsmouth this 
morning? Lucia and I are to be married in St. 
John’s Church there at half past ten, and, of 
course, our happiness will be incomplete without 

Ou. ” 


‘*What!” cried Mrs. Mothershed. ‘Did I 
hear what you said? Lucia and you—and I 
have been told nothing! Mr. Murray, it is an 
outrage !” 

**Qh, pardon me, dear madam, it is nothing 
of the sort. Lucia and I are peculiar. There 
is a happiness of which one does not care to say 
too much. As it is, you are the first person to 
whom we have spoken.” And the handsome, 
happy hypocrite, who was only telling the truth 
after all, stood hat in hand before the slightly 
mollified lady. 

‘*But, Mr. Murray, no announcement, no 
gifts! I never heard of such a thing! No wed- 
ding—” 

‘“The wedding we wish, madam,” 
per, gently. 

** No trousseau !” 

““None is needed. What was good enough 
for Lucia before she was married will be good 
enough afterward.” 

“*May I ask how long a period,” said Mrs. 
Mothershed, irately, for all—or she never would 
have been so polite—‘‘ your engagement has ex- 
isted ?” ° 

“We were engaged more than six years ago,” 
answered Jasper, unblushingly. 

“*T must speak to Lucia. I disapprove of 
any such proceeding. But if you are obstinate, 
to lend respectability, I will—” 

“*We are totally and unalterably obstinate, 
Aunt Mothershed,” said Jasper, laughing. 
‘Now I must tell my good aunts, and have 
their best caps tied on for a nine miles’ drive.” 

“Tt is too bad that Mr. Burns left the beach 
this morning in the early stage,” said Mattie, 
with mischievous intent, as Jasper came out 
again on the piazza some half hour later. 

‘«'The carriages are ready,” said Jasper. ‘‘Mr. 
Burns has been to Portsmouth this morning 
and back by rail, making our arrangements. 
He has kindly requested to give the bride away, 
and he will drive you over while I take Lucia; 
and my aunts are to follow by themselves, with 
a driver who is to be made to understand that 
the occasion is funereal, not festive, with a view 
to the preservation of their dear old bones. Au 
revoir!’ And he handed Lucia to a seat, gath- 
ered up'the reins, and was gone. And there is 
not a shadow of doubt that as soon as they were 
out of sight he took her in his arms and revenged 
himself for all his waiting. 

What measures were taken to obtain a license, 
or whether one was gotten at all, I never learned. 
I only know the marriage is registered in the 
books of St. John’s Church. And the last I 
saw of Mr. and Mrs. Murray (no cards), they 
had just returned from their drive, and had tossed 
a couple of sachels into a boat, and under the 
white wing of the sail they were flying away into 
the east, with the afternoon breeze wrinkling the 
blue sheet of the ocean, and the great white 
light-house of the Shoals far out on the horizon 
just kindling its faint spark, as if from the sun- 
set fires, and looming like a friendly beacon of 
welcome before them. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


ASHION has suddenly decided on a change 
of base. Fall dresses are being made after 
a new pattern, by which the over-skirt is abol- 
ished, while preserving its general aspect. For 
short dresses the skirt is cut very long, the back 
breadth being two yards in length; then the side 
breadths are pleated in precisely the same man- 
ner as for polonaises and over-skirts, and but- 
tons are set on so as to drape the back breadth 
at pleasure, or leave it its whole length if a 
trained skirt is desired. In a word, the dress is 
composed of a single garment, instead of having 
an over-skirt or a polonaise. The general effect 
is exactly the same as that of the present cos- 
tume; the sole advantage rests in the possibility 
of using the same dress both for a walking suit 
and trained dress, and also, and above all, in the 
pleasure of change and of wearing something 
new, or at least that is considered such. 

Dresses are also in preparation that depart 
still more widely from the present fashion ; these 
are generally short, and are entirely covered 
from the waist to the bottom with flounces from 
two to two and a half inches wide. I will de- 
scribe one of these that is being made for an 
elegant dame who is noted for her desire to take 
the lead in new fashions. Skirt of blue-gray 
faye, entirely covered with gathered flounces of 
blue-gray batiste of the same shade. High faye 
waist with blue-gray batiste trimmings, forming 
with rolls a large sailor collar and plastron. 
Sleeves trimmed with the same rolls and three 
gathered flounces. The waist is made without 
basques, and has a belt with three bows—one in 
the middle of the back, with very short ends; an- 
other at the right side, composed of a cluster of 
long loops without ends, extending one-third the 
way down the skirt; and the third on the left 
side, very large. with long ends reaching almost 
to the bottom of the dress. The wrapping des- 
tined to be worn with this dress was the Roman 
mantle, a very pretty novelty copied from the 





classic mantle in which Julius Czsar envelcps 
himself when assassinated to hide his wounds. 
This mantle falls loosely about the bust, and the 
ends are fastened by a large silver clasp on the 
left shoulder. The one in question is of soft 
blue-gray cloth of the same shade as the dress, 
which is of a medium tint, neither very light nor 
very dark. 

Skirts kilt pleated entirely from the bottom to 
the waist, with no other trimming, are coming 
into general use. They are made both of silken 
and woolen fabrics, and are worn with silk or 
woolen polonaises, opening in front over a vest. 

The styles of basques and waists are of in- 
finite variety. Some waists have only a long 
pleated postilion-basque in the back, and noth- 
ing at the sides or in front; others are cut in 
rounded scallops coming in front but little be- 
low the belt, if one is worn, and lengthening 
gradually at the sides till in the back it becomes 
almost a small over-skirt; others again, and 
these are the most numerous, have a vest, over 
which the waist opens. These vest-basques are 
of all shapes—square, pointed, triangular, and 
diagonal at the bottom. For dinners and even- 
ing parties many vests are made of embroidered ~ 
muslin with large basques. These vests are 
lined with silk or satin of a color contrasting 
with the dress, and are generally open en jfichu, or 
carré, with the opening filled in with a ruche of 
white lace. I have seen a maize dress with a 
muslin vest lined with pink, and a very light 
chocolate dress with a muslin vest lined with blue. 

The fashions, though always devised at Paris, 
are not yet worn there; the best-informed peo- 
ple respecting the present and even the future 
styles are just now the packers, for it is through 
their hands that the original, unpublished toilettes 
pass that are sent to every part of France. Cas- 
tle life, which is the true fashionable life—the 
life of our exclusives—will be extremely brilliant 
this autumn. The leading amusement of the 
season will consist not only in playing come- 
dies and operettas, but above all in playing 
proverbs, comedies, operettas composed by the 
master of the house or some one of the guests. 
The French nobility not only furnishes sol- 
diers of chivalrous bravery, but also amateurs 
in all the arts, some of whom are of remark- 
able talent. Certain noble ladies write books, 
under cover of the strictest privacy, which are 
marvels of taste and delicacy; and certain mar- 
quises bearing historic names have established 
studios in the Gothic turrets of their castles, where 
their happiest hours are spent; others are not 
only excellent musicians, but meritorious com- 
posers; and one and all delight in amateur 
theatricals. These nobles, who have so long 
held aloof from the current of the time, and 
have played a passive role, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, seem ready to shake off their lethargy 
and to return to society through the door of art. 
I say nothing of their inexhaustible charity, for 
which they have been distinguished in all places 
and at all epochs. 

At this moment, however, the fashionable 
world is still at the sea-side, and castle life is 
only in preparation. It begins with the hunting 
season, and ends only for those most eager to 
return to Paris in December, and for those who 
like to linger in January. Every thing is calm; 
we are reposing on the laurels of the forty-four 
milliards of francs subscribed to the loan. It is 
well known that the army is organizing with won- 
derful rapidity, and that the future is full of hope 
for France. 

People are sometimes astonished at the wealth 
of France, with the facility with which she re- 
covers from disaster, and her productive force. 
This is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
in France the population works twice as much as 
in any other country, since French women work 
as much and sometimes more than French men. 
Whatever may be the occupation of the husband 
or father, the wife or daughter assists him therein; 
she keeps books, sells goods, superintends and 
assists in manufactories ; copies and puts in or- 
der the papers of the lawyers and the manu- 
scripts of the literary men whom she aids in 
their researches: in a word, Frenchwomen are 
worthy descendants of the women of Gaul who 
had the casting vote in the councils where the 
destinies of the nation were discussed, marched 
to battle with the armies, and ruled in time of 
peace. To-day they content themselves with 
aiding men in the battle of life, and their co- 
operation doubles the wealth of the country. In 
the article of bonnets alone they manufacture 
millions in France. 

Speaking of bonnets, they are to be worn a 
little farther back on the head, something in the 
manner that the sailors are accustomed to wear 
their hats. The crown is large and the front 
small; this crown is designed to hold the hair, 
which is and will be worn very high. The chi- 
gnon will no longer be visible beneath the bon- 
net, from which a few curls stray down the nape 
of the neck. Bonnets are in preparation for 
October and November composed of a mixture 
of silk gauze and velvet of the same or a differ- 
ent color, harmonizing with the prevailing tint. 
Many fronts are lined with a contrasting color ; 
for instance, a vert-de-gris bonnet is lined with 
pink, bear’s-ear with maize, smoke gray with 
cherry, brown with blue, and so on. Some 
fronts are slightly bent back and trimmed with 
ruches of illusion edged with narrow blonde of 

the same color as the lining. The strings are 
drawn close to the face, behind the ears for 
young girls, and over them for older persons, and 
tied under the chin or at the right or left side, to 
suit the shape of the face. For cool days at the 
sea-side black tulle scarfs, rather long and wide, 
are twisted round the bonnet in such a manner 
as to protect the forehead, with long ends hang- 
ing at the side. ‘This fashion, however, is worn 
only by those in the country, or passing through 
Paris on their way thither. 
EMMELINE RayMonp, 





MISS NILSSON’S LAST 
APPEARANCE. 


ERE we have a reminiscence of the last ap- 
pearance in public in London of Mlle. Chris- 

tine Nilsson, two days before the Swedish prima 
donna became Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud. In 
spite of unkind critics and their mysterious hints 
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_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


she be a public character? Let us turn, howey- 
er, to the fair dames in our engraving, so com- 
fortably ensconcedsin a box in ‘‘ Old Drury,” or, 
as it is now called, Her Majesty’s Opera. The 
opera is Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” a work in which the 
talented Swede is superb. Margherita has just 
entered, and, prayer-book in hand, and with mod- 
est, downcast eyes, is returning from her morn- 


who has been so closely scrutinizing the tournure 
of the German maiden through her opera-glass- 
es. Admiration, probably, for we notice that 
our party have come well provided with bouquets, 
with which they intend by-and-by to honor 
Goethe’s unfortunate heroine, and to bid farewell 
to the maiden whom they will next meet under a 
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saccharine substance will absolutely 
cream. The butter, of course, must be per- 
fectly sweet. They give the following recipe for 
vanilla ice-cream as furnishing a very satisfacto 
result. The ingredients are, fifteen ounces of 
sugar, two eggs, two ounces of good sweet butter 
one quart of milk, one gill of water, and a smal] 
piece of vanilla for flavoring. Here the cream 
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about a weakened voice, and constant grumbles 
over the ‘‘superfluous energy” of her acting, Mlle. 
Nilsson has been as great a favorite as ever this 
year in England—even more so, thanks to her 
absence across the Atlantic throughout the whole 
of last season, as well as to the announcement 
of her coming marriage; for do not ladies love 
dearly to look upon a bride elect, particularly if 


ing’s devotions, unconscious of the dread fate in 
store for her, and yet haunted by an indefinable 
presentiment of coming evil. ‘The house is still- 
ed to silence; all are anxious for those first few 
cold words with which the overtures of Faust 
are politely declined; and yet we can almost fan- 
cy we hear a whisper of admiration, or maybe 
criticism, from the fair spectator on the right, 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM. 


apes German experts maintain that cream 
‘7 can be dispensed with in the manufacture of 
ice-cream without appreciably affecting the quali- 
ty of the product. They consider cream as milk 
rich in butter, and contend that milk changed 
into an emulsion by boiling with butter and some 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON’S LAST NIGHT AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, LONDON. 





is represented by milk and butter. The yolk of 
the egg is essentially a fatty albumen. House- 
keepers are advised, wherever economy 1s desira- 
ble, to make use of the above substitutes. As 
to fruit ices, it is to be observed that concentrated 
sirups do not freeze at all, and when too much di- 
luted they are hard and watery; as to strawberries, 
boiling entirely destroys their peculiar flavor. 
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e-work and Tatted 
aie Yokes, Figs. 1-5. 


Bora of: these yokes are 
made of fine linen, and trim- 
med, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with needle-work, tatting, 
and bias strips stitched on. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—LINEN AND 


‘Tarrep CuemIsE Yoxe. For 


the foundation of this yoke cut 
of fine linen two pieces from 
Fig. 90, Supplement, sew them 
up in the middle of the back, 
transfer the lines partly indi- 
cated on the pattern to the lin- 
en, and button-hole stitch the 
tatted insertion on the yoke 
according to these lines, and 
as shown by Fig. 2 work the 
insertion with tatting cotton, 
No. 120, observing the illustra- 
tion. Cutaway the foundation 
underneath the insertion, and 
between the rows of insertion 


“set on bias strips of linen by 


means of knotted stitches. 
Trim the outer edge of the 
yoke with tatted rings. 


Figs. 8-5.—EmMBromweRED Linen Cuemise YORE. 


For this yoke cut of linen or 


jaconet one piece each from Figs. 91 and 92, Supplement, laying the material in a 
straight fold along the middle line, and join these pieces according to the correspond- 


ing figures. 





Fig. 5.—Section OF EMBROIDERY FOR 


CuEeMIsE YOKE, ETC.—FuLi S 


[See Fig. 3.] 





illustrations are 
worked with fine 
thread. 

Figs. 1-3.—To 
make this button 
cover a brass ring 
of the requisite 
size closely with 
button-holestitch- 
es. Then stretch 
thread on the ring 
as shown by Fig. 


Then transfer the design shown by Fig. 4 to the yoke, baste a piece of 
strong lace on the under side of the yoke along the upper edge and at both 
sides of the middle of the front, and work the embroidery with white embroid- 
ery cotton in half-polka, satin, back, and button-hole stitch as shown by the 


Fig. 1.—Liven anp Tatrep CHEMISE 
Yoxr.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For patte: 

N 


illustration. Having finished the 
embroidery, cut away the upper 
layer of material between the de- 
sign figures, and both layers all along the 
outer edge, furnish the yoke on the shoul- 
ders with buttons and button-holes for 
closing, and set the yoke 
on the chemise, the 
sleeves of which are em- 
broidered to match. In- 
stead of the border Fig. 
4, Fig. 5 may be used. 


Buttons and But- 
ton-Holes for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1-10. 
IZE. Tue buttons and but- 
ton-holes shown by the 


F 





GERIE.—[See 





FOR LINGERIE. 


rn and design see Supplement; 
oO. XXXVIL., Fig. 90. 


Fig. 1.—Knorrep 
Burron For Lin- 


Figs. 2 and 3.] 


Fig. 7.—Burroy-Houe 











ig. 2.—Crocuet Rosetre 
For LinGERIE, 





Fig. 6.—Crocuet But- 
TON FOR LINGERIE. 





stitch scallops, always passing the needle 
through the button-hole stitch veins, in 
doing which wind the working thread once 





Fig. 4.—Knotrep ner, to strengthen the 
BUTTON FOR 
LINGERIE. 
[See Fig. 5.] 





Fig. 8.—Butron-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 6.—Begin the cover of 
this button in the middle with 
a foundation of 4 ch. (chain 
stitch), which are closed in a 
ring with | sl. (slip stitch), and 
work in sl., always going for- 
ward, one round as follows: 
Work 2 sl. on every founda- 
tion st. (stitch); then work 
five rounds, widening grad- 
ually, so that the last round 
counts 14 sl., and work two 
rounds without changing the 
number of stitches ; work eight 
rounds more of sl., in which 
14 st. are widened gradually, 
the last round thus counting 
28s]. Fasten the thread, draw 
the small elevation in the mid- 
dle of the work to the wrong 
side (the wrong side of the cro- 
chet-work forms the right side 
of the button), and fasten the 
stitches of the eighth round to- 
gether from the under side with 
several stitches, so that a small 
button is formed in the middle 
of the crochet-work. ‘Then 
fasten the crochet part to a 


brass ring, crocheting on each sl. of the last round and on the ring at the same time 
3 sc. separated each by throwing the thread over once, and work off the st. and threads 
thrown over together, drawing the thread through once. 
ing on the button, on the under side, form a number of crossed layers of thread, in 


For the foundation for sew- 


doing which always insert the needle in the se. worked on the ring. 

Fig. 7.—To work this button-hole first run a thread for the outer edge as 
shown by the illustration, and button-hole stitch closely. ‘Then cut away the 
material inside of the button-hole 
stitched edge, and on the latter 
work a row of long button-hole 


around each scallop. Fi- eo pe=® 
nally, wind the working 
thread once more around 
all the scallops together. 
Fig. 8.—Overcast the 
edge of this button-hole 
and work several button- 
hole stitches in the cor- 





Fig. 4.—Srction or EMBROIDERY FOR 
CuemiseE Yoxr.—Futt Sizz. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


button-hole. -Work the 


points in straight half- 
polka stitch. 






Fig.9.—This but- 
ton-hole is worked 
with a row of short 
and long button-hole 
stitches, which form 
regular points. 

Fig. 10.—For this 
button-hole first run 
a thread all around, 





Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED LINEN 
CueEmIse Yorr.—[See Figs. 4 and 5.] eyt a slit, and cover 


the thread with but- 


For petten see Supplement, 
ton-hole stitches; 


No. XVIIL., Figs. 91 and 92. 





2, passing the working thread always from one side to the 
opposite side through the button-hole stitches, so that the ring 
is wound closely; in doing this always leave an interval of 
two button-hole stitches after every three layers of thread, and 
an interval of one button-hole stitch for the remainder, as 
shown by the illustration. Fasten the double layers of thread 
together in the middle with a cross stitch as shown by 
Fig. 1, then again pass the 
working thread to the outer 
edge, and there work one 
round inside of the ring as 
shown by Fig. 3, in which 
wind the working thread once 
around each of the double 
layers of thread. Close to 
this round work ‘a second 


i. round in a similar manner. 
Fig. 3.—Crocner Gur s 








Fig. 9.—Button-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 6. MANNER OF MAKING 


Crocuet Gimp INSERTIONS, 
Fias. 5, 8, AnD 9. 
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then wind thread around every 


- 
Fig. 2.—Manner OF KNOT- 





Fig. 10.—Button-HoLe 


FOR LINGERIE. 





then edge the but- 
ton-hole stitch edge with long button-hole stitches at the 
sides and with close button-hole stitches in the middle. 
The latter are graduated in length, so that two points are 
formed. 


Needle-work, Point Lace, and Crochet Bor- 
ders, Rosettes, Insertions, and Edgings 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1-12. 

Att of these borders, insertions, etc., are suitable for 
trimming lingerie. 

Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace Bor- 
DER FOR DRESSING SACQUES, 
Perticoats, Etc. To work 
this border transfer the design 
to linen, then for each of the 
larger shell-shaped figures baste 


LMT 
LLY YL: Ut iihhbiiininittbditttn 


Insertion. 





Fig. 11.—NeEpLe-work BoRDER FOR 
UnpeEr-Waists, ETC. 


Zz 





Fig. 2.—Secrion or Linen AND 


Tatrep CuemisE YORE, 
[See Fig. 1.] 


three of the double layers of 


TING Bourton, Fic. 1. 
thread as First Dera. 
shown by ; 

Figs. 1 and 3, and fasten the 
working thread carefully. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—For this button 
cover a brass ring closely with 
button-hole stitches, then divide 
these stitches into six equal parts, 
and stretch close layers of thread 
always from one part of the but- 
ton-hole stitch edge to the oppo- 
site part as shown by Figs. 4 and 
5. All the layers of 
thread are fastened to- 
gether in the middle 
with several stitches as 
shown by Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5.—Crocuet Guir 
INSERTION. 
[See Figs. 6 and 7.] 









Fig. 5,.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Kwnortep Burton, Fie. 4. 





Fig. 10.—Pornt Lace anp CrocHet 
Epeine FoR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 12.—NEEDLE-worK BorDER FOR CHILDREN’S 


DRESSES, ETC. 
> 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF KNOT- 
TING Burton, Fie. 1. 





on a piece of point-lace braid, 
and for the remaining flower 
and leaf figures baste on a piece 
: of jaconet or nansook each; 
gather the point lace braid 
slightly at the curves, and fas- 
ten it at the folds and at the 
intersecting points with sev- 
eral stitches. Work the lace 
stitches and button-holestitch 
bars as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and edge the jaconet 
figures with embroidery cot- 
ton in half-polka stitch, and 
the remaining fig- 
ures in button- 
hole stitch (see il- 
lustration). Cut 


Seconp DErTalL. Fig. 4.—Crocurt Gir 


INSERTION. 
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Fig. 8.—Crocuet Grup Epcine For 
Lincerie.—[See Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 9.—Crocuet Gimp 
INSERTION. 


[See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 7.—MANNER OF OVER- 
SEAMING GIMP TOGETHER, 
[See Fig. 5.] 
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away the projecting material on the cutcr edge 
of the jaconet figures; border the under pointed 
edge of the border with woven picots, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosette ror LInGeRie, 
xtc. This rosette is worked with white crochet 
cotton, No. 50, Begin with a foundation of 9 
gt. (stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and work the 1st round.—2 sc. (single 
crochet) on each st. 2d round.— * 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 sc. on the ring formed of the founda- 
tion and the first round, and repeat five times 
from *. 8d round.—Lay on the thread anew, 
11 te. (treble crochet) on each ch. scallop of the 
preceding round, 4th round.—x 1 sc. on the 
two upper veins of each of the first two tc. of 
the next tc. scallop, 1 p. (picot, that is, 4 ch. 
- and 1 sc, on the first of these), 1 sc. each on the 

following 8 tc., 1 p., 1 sc. on the next (sixth) 
te., three scallops consisting each of 8 ch., after 
each scallop 1 sc. on the sixth tc. ; 1 sc. on the 
following tc., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next 3 tc., 1 p., 
1 se. on the last te., and repeat from *. Finally, 
fasten the threads and cut them off. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Crocuet Insertions. ‘The 
middle part of both insertions is worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 60, in the ordinary gimp 
crochet-work, for which directions were given in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. IIl., No. 32, page 500, 
Figs. 1 and 2; the rounds at both sides of this 
gimp are worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80. For the insertion Fig. 3 work two 
rounds on each side of the gimp as follows: 
Ist round.—Always alternately 2 stc, (short 
treble crochet) on the next two loops of the 
gimp, 2 ch.; in working the stc. draw the sec- 
ond loop through the first, and work the first 
stc, on this second loop, and the second stc. on 
the first loop. 2d round.—Work 1 de. (double 
crochet) on each st. The gimp of the insertion 
Fig. 4 is edged on both sides with 3 rounds. Ist 
round.—Always alternately | sc., with which the 
next two loops are held together, 5 ch. 2d 
round.—l1 de, on each st. 3d round.—Always 
1 sc. on the de., which has been worked on the 
middle of every 5 ch., then 4 ch. 

Figs. 5-7.—The insertion shown by Fig. 5 is 
set together of two separate rows of gimp, which 
are crocheted with white thread, somewhat dif- 
ferent from the ordinary method, observing Fig. 
6. ‘Work the crochet-work very close to one 
prong of the needle (see illustration), thus form- 
ing short loops at one and long loops at the other 
side of the gimp. On these loops, in order to 
form the outer edge of the insertion, crochet 
with fine thread, always working together 3 loops 
with 1 se. doing this pass the hook of the 
needle th each loop from back to front), 
then 5 ch. n both rows of gimp, going back- 
ward and forward, with two rows of overhand 
stitches, in doing which always fasten together 
two (short) loops, which meet, with one stitch 
(see Fig. 7). 

Fig. 8.—Crocnet Gime Enoinc. Having 
worked a piece of gimp of the requisite length 
for this edging as shown by Fig. 6, crochet on 
the short loops of the gimp with fine thread one 
round of ch, scallops as follows: * 1 sc., with 
which fasten together the next 3 loops, 5 ch., 
six times alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 5 ch., and repeat from *. This round 
forms the scalloped edge of the edging. The 
upper part is worked on the other side of the 
gimp as follows: 1st round.— + Fasten together 
the two long loops which are above the hollow 
between the next two scallops, and on these cro- 

* chet 4 de. separated each by 4 ch., then 7 sc. on 
the next 7 loops, in doing which pass the needle 
through from the back to the front so that the 
layers of thread in each loop are crossed as 
shown by the illustration; repeat from *. 2d 
round,—1 ste. on the next de. of the preceding 
round, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the second following ch. 
scallop, 6 ch., 1 ste. on the second following de., 

1 ste. on the fourth following sc. of the preced- 

ing round; repeat from *. 

For the insertion shown by Fig. 9 first work 
two rows of gimp as before described, and on 
the long loops work 1 sc. each, then 1 ch. ; in 
working the sc., however, insert the hook from 
the back of the loop, twist the latter several 
times, and work the sc. Then join both rows of 
gimp along the short loops by a round of ch. 
scallops, working always alternately 1 sc., with 
which the next two loops of one row of gimp 
are fastened together, 3 ch., 1 sc., with which 
the next two loops of the other row of gimp are 
fastened together, 3 ch. 

Fig. 10.—Pornt Lack anp Crocuet Epc- 
ing. For this edging crochet on the open-work 
edge of a piece of point lace braid of the requi- 
site length with fine white thread one round of 
always alternately 1 de., 1 ch. ; with the latter 
pass over two thread bars of the edge. Then 
work on the other open-work edge of the braid 
one round as follows: 1 de., 1 ch., * 4 de. 
separated each by 1 ch., 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, that 
is, 5 ch..and 1 sc. on the first of these), 5 ch., 1 
p., 4 ch., fasten to the first ch. of this round, 
then, going backward on the scallops just work- 
ed, 2 sl. on the next two ch., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
vated by 3 p. on the ch. after the next p., which 
is now turned downward, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
following ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. on the last 
(fourth) de. crocheted on the edge of the braid, 
1 ch. ; repeat from *. In the course of the 
work, however, instead of fastening to the first 
ch. as before, now always fasten to that sc. which 
was worked before the last p. (see illustration). 

Figs. 11 and 12.—NxrEpLE-worK Borpers 
FOR CHILDREN’s Dresses, ETC. Both borders 
are worked on white jaconet or nansook in but- 
ton-hole, back, and satin stitch in white em- 
broidery with white embroidery cotton; the 
wheels of the border shown by Fig. 12 are 
worked with white thread. The latter border is 
very pretty, and makes an effective trimming for 
the bottom of infants’ robes, and also for ladies’ 
petticoats and lingerie. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oxp Timgy.—The descriptions of new goods in late 
numbers of the Bazar will tell yon what you want for 
a polonaise. There are flannels, camel’s-hair cloth, 
tweed, undressed cashmere, and the Jacquard figured 
fabrics. These are all handsome for traveling polo- 
naises. Bronze brown and réséda gray will be the 
leading colors for traveling, and also for visiting 
dresses. Marie Louise blue is old-fashioned. The 
new blues have green tinges, and are called ocean 
blue and peacock blue. A set of round point lace, 
and another of Valenciennes, ‘the latter with a frill 
and jabot instead of a collar, are what you want. 
Other questions are answered in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Mityrxrp.—There is no fixed length of time for wear- 
ing crape veils. They are warm, cause headache, and 
are injurious to the eyes; hence most ladies after wear- 
ing them a few weeks fasten them over the side of the 
bonnet instead of letting them hang before the face. 
Plain linen collars, or those with a black stripe near 
the edge, are more suitable than needle-worked linen. 
Calls are not returned during the first year of mourn- 
ing. 

Mrs. C. R. G.—Make a kilt-pleated skirt to the sailor 
blouse, if the suit is for a little boy. If it is for a girl, 
gore the skirt and trim with wide black or white braid. 
The kilt skirt should have rosettes in front. 

Livineston.—Put four deep flounces on the back of 
your dress, and edge with a narrow ruffle. Put many 
narrow ruffies in front, and wear a loose polonaise of 
Swiss muslin. 

Minnearois.—A bolster and two large pillows are 
used for beds. 

SaoRaAMENTO.—Your pattern was sent you. Make 
your mohair by directions for alpaca suits in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V. Make the 
striped poplin with basque and over-skirt. 

Nery Dar.tne.—Your suggestions about the sacque 
and its trimmings are excellent. Make your black dress 
with kilt-pleated back breadths, narrower pleating in 
front, and an apron. See further hints in New York 
Fashions. 

Janr R.—Precede the lady guests when taking them 
into your owp parlor. 

Saiiz.—A smoke gray or a bronze silk suit is ap- 
propriate for returning bridal calls. Your black silk 
will be stylish trimmed as you suggest. You will re- 
quire about eight yards. 

Casumerx.—The soft cashmeres will be worn again. 
There are also many other new goods that drape as 
hand ly as cash e. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos. 33, 34, and the present number for in- 
a about fall goods and the manner of making 

thém. 

W. V. B.—Make a Dolly Varden suit of your silk by 
cut paper pattern illngtrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V. 

Sunsorrser.—A ruffle of blonde or Valenciennes lace, 
or a side-pleated frill of doubled tulle, will lengthen 
your white kid gloves prettily. Such trimmings are, 

however, quite out of fashion. Plain long-wristed 
— buttoned by four or six buttons are worn in- 
stead. 

Miss Fuss.—Make a demi-trained skirt to your 
dress, and put five bias flounces on the back breadths, 
letting the top one be gathered in with the belt. Put 
two or three flounces on the front, an apron, and a 
basque. Begin to sew shoulder seams at the neck, not 
at the armhole. Put three-fourths extra fullness in 
gathered bias ruffles. 

A. L. H.—In your nine yards of nut brown silk you 
have the foundation of & very stylish suit. Make the 
silk into a skirt of walking length, match it if possible, 
but if not, get darker or lighter brown, just as you 
choose, and flounce it to the knee, or else make deep 
kilt pleating. Then get cashmere of similar or lighter 
shade for a loose polonaise, with belt and sash, and bias 
bands of the silk fortrimming. Such a costume would 
be warm for your winter in Virginia. It is designed 
for the street, but such suits are worn in the house 
daily. A black velvet basque with this brown skirt 
would not be stylish. 

Mrs. J. W.—You will have to omit the kilt pleats, as 
you have only sixteen and a half yards. 

Vexation.—Get a very dark gray cashmere or a ta- 
mise cloth for your traveling dress in November. A 
tweed suit might also suit you. A gray or even a blue 
grenadine veil is selected to protect the eyes when 
traveling, even by ladies wearing fresh mourning. 
The dust and cinders would ruin a crape veil, and as 
you are beginning to lighten your mourning, you 
should leave off crape. Trim your cashmere suit with 
bias bands of heavily corded silk. Crape is not an 
appropriate trimming for h , and h e is 
not considered suitable for mourning. It is too glossy, 
aad is too much worn by ladies in colors. 

Distineu£.—We can not tell in advance what cut 
paper patterns we shall give. 

A Boston Griri.—It is too soon to alter the shape of 
your velvet cloak. Get bronze cashmere or plum-col- 
ored ottoman serge for your wintersuit. Get a velvet 
Mont Blanc hat of the same color. A blue sailor cloth 
double-breasted sacque would be more stylish than one 
of blue plush. Use the vest-basque and upper skirt 
pattern of girl’s suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
V., for a girl of twelve. Get small plaid and merino 
dresses fora child of six. Make by the Girl’s Princesse 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV. 

Lerrize M.—Make your gray poplin with a basque 
and Dolly Varden upper skirt. Trim with pleatings 
and ruffles. You will find hints about stylish cos- 
tumes in the New York Fashions. Wear pale pink 
or sky blue ribbons with it. Make your black silk 
with a kilt-pleated skirt and basque. 

A Simpcteton.—Put silk flounces from the belt to 
the bottom of the back breadths of your pink silk. 
Trim the front breadths with pleatings. Then have a 
heart-shaped basque with antique sleeves, and you 
will have a beautiful and stylish evening dress. 

Dotty VarpEN.—We can not commend any prepara- 
tion for changing the color of your hair. 

Fan.—A polonaise and single skirt is the best de- 
sign for your blue water-proof suit. A talma added 
to the polonaise will be in good taste. Trim with 
black Hercules braid. 

Lurtia.—It is too soon to e fall fashi 
forgentlemen. Seal rings of dark stones and the long 
oval marquise medallions are worn by gentlemen. 
Read about wraps in the New York Fashions. 

JEANNETTE W.—Black velvet bonnets are’ worn every 
winter. You can have yours lightened by pipings of 
pale blue royale and a blue ostrich tip. 

Krrry.—We can not prescribe for you. Consult some 
good physician. 

An Inquirer.—Fouqué is pronounced as if spelled 
foo-kay.” 

Sussortper.—Make kilt pleating of your gray goods, 
and put bands of black or maroon velvet for heading. 

Youne Hovsrxerrer.—Read an article called the 
Dining-Room, in Bazar No. 37, Vol. V. 














Fanorge.—The lines, 


“ Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily,” 
are found in Tennyson’s poem, “ A Spirit haunts,” etc. 

A. M. D.—The figures 6 26 on the wrapper of your 
Bazar signify that your subscription will cease Vol. 
VL, No. 26, 

A. H. P.—We do not recall the author of the lines 
you quote. They sound as if they might have been 
taken from Watts’s hymn-book. 

Feanxie.—There are several importers of French 
and German books in New York, but we do not know 
of any that make the publication of French books a 
specialty. 


How 18 Ta1s?—Over 86,000,000 Sewina Maontnrs 
For 1872.—Some of the oman agents in our 
city have been continuously advertising the rate of in- 
crease of manufacture of their particular machine. 
These statements have induced us to ascertain which 
machine actually has the largest per cent. of increase, 
and we find, from the sworn statement of all the com- 
panies, that the New Under-Feed Wiison Sewing Ma- 
chine’s manufacture in 1871 was an increase over 1870 
of 4100 per cent., the most wonderful increase ever re- 
corded in the world. If the Wilson manufacture in- 
creases at the same rate in 1872, they will manufacture 
over 86,000,000 sewing machines this year. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns.—[Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapirs.—Mrs. B. H. Max, 
Westville Centre, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1856 in sewing for several families, without any 
repairs; eleven persons have learned to use it. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Saratoca Srrines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femare, and Curonio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hyaropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—[{Com.] 





Coreatr & Co.’s CasumErr Bouquet Soap leaves a 
most aromatic odor upon the hands which have been 
cleansed by it. Its exceptionally fine workmanship, 
beauty of envelopments, and purity of materials secure 
its popularity.—[Com.] 





Turne is no excuse for poor Biscuits, Rolls, Bread, 
Griddle Cakes, Muffins, Waffles, etc., when Dooley's 
Yeast Powder is used, Grocers sell it.—LCom.] 











Coryvine bers a the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mppremeat with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

———————— EE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


JEEFERS, tH73. 


LADIES’ *sioEs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge.’ Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.Q., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address “Mra. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and’ Cam 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. nges and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
ik, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
kles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 


Warranted. 88 
Mus. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 
URCHASES MADE of all kinds after the 
fashions in Harper's Bazar, at New York prices, 
without commission. Orders over $25 sent express free, 


any where north of Washington and east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Address 8. D. P., Tribune Office, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Sufings. 









































FASHIONS for Fall & Winter. 
Golden Opportunity. 





GODIVA. This Polonaise isone of our latest Paris Novelties. 


ine —- many mpd ote NY valuable features. Withe 
can worn 8a itting juine, 

in cut) it is a most agent Polonnwe, the ad 

an 


a adjustable 3”? may be worn or not as fancy dicta! 
tuting éwo entirel; diferent in ay 
is in velvet or satin, and 


toilet when worn wi 
arda of 24 uch goods Price cf patiors ith loth modal Ole 
of 24 inc a ice © 
LLAR. See PREMIUM OFFER below. .- _ 
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NEW FALL 
box-pleat laid on the under side in the back, and in place of the 
b ao of last season ; just the three edges are visible from 
each 4 © appearance of six round folds, 
slopes gracefully to the back, and is left oper to trim. The sacque 
has a large sleeve, which can be used or not, as weather or com- 
fort demand. 

We give this as one of tho very best for fall and winter cloak 
made in either velvet or cloth. al is of dark blue ladies’ 
cloth. Scolloped aad bound with velvet ard<velvet buttons. 
Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 50 
cents. See premium cfer below. * 





PRESTO. Chemiso for lady. Its t success in Wy 
other styics is owing to ite perfect fitting band and sleeve. The 
cu is improvement of much value, as it will not 


jexing t. 
‘attern, with cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium below. 


We gives eee lt at with Soy potters Adee SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, er, loop, ete., how to put the 
together by the pattern, and how it will look when Comrleted By the 
use of our Clo Modeleany mn who can sew ean FINISH the 
most difficult garment as easily as the plainest. They are PER- 
FECT GUIDES. 2 


Premium Offer ! 


If you write the following, viz. : 
(RURAL, 1170, 1165, 762), 

and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Dollar and Ten Cents, to 
us, we will make you a yearly subscriber to Smith's Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), 
and send to you by return mail all the patterns, with 
cloth models complete, of the three above engra 
as premium. Now is the time to Subscribe! 

Hither of the above patterns sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of its marked price. 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Premium! See above “ Premium Ofer.” 

It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the 
world. It is the New York City ladies’ authority in all 
matters pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports Styles and sells 
patterns of them. 

The present number contains a large double-page 
fashion plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, 
heavy, rose-tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Crit- 
icisms; Stories; Hints, &c., &c., with information in 
detail upon all parts of ladies’, misses’, and children’s 
dress and dress-making. ” 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder 
to select any pattern contained in this number by 
sending half price. 

Single Copy, 25 Cents. 

The American News Co. supply the Trade. 

ea Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed 
upon receipt of stamp and address. 

Be particular to address, very plaint, 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Prordway, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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_— CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened, 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF STRANGERS 
VISITING THE CITY, 


A Choice Assortment of new 
FALL DRESS GOODS, SILKS, &c., &c., 
in all the : 
LATEST FALL COLORINGS. 
Also, 


A FINE LINE 
of 
GARMENTS 


SUITABLE FOR EARLY FALL. 
COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N. Y. 


BARGAINS 
At JACKSON’S Mourning Store, 


No. 129 BROADWAY, corner of Waverley Place, N.Y. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK of FALL GOODS. 





pacas, 
85c., and $1. Henrietta Cloth, 75c. ; worth 
Cloths Wen SLACK SILKS, $125 to $4.” 

A Full Line of Mixed Materials for Second-Mourn- 
ing Wear. SUITS, BONNETS, &c., &. 

Orders promptly executed. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
5 





SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
$2 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 








rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium...........- * 9 PO $10 00 
er ec cua douenms 

Extra Large......... 10 00..... bssveoee 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
Qt “ “ “ “ Re pes 3 


6 « “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. 

Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable 4 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
\ Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES, 


An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and especially for beautifying the 
complexion, The — being perfectly harmless 
to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 
25 cents. Address PERFUMER, Lock Box 66, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








MOULTON i 
O DOUBLE srinne ,* 6 




















if by the most eminent physicians. 
V Sold by Druggists and rocers. U 
E H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. af) 


INFANTS. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamph! 

toBENG. 0. WOODS, MANUracrURER, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
Wa. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St 

hia; Jno. F. Eywarps, 603 North 


t, St. rah Le C. KELLOGG, 53—55 


South Jeffercon St, Chicago:...... Agents. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Sinha treathomancetsramn, Quinte 
y ' mp , 8 Sept. 
Only artists of high grade as Demen’ Aiton : 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


tat AGENTS WANTED. 
or particulars, address AVERY BILL, C: - 
per & others 331 Pearl St., New York. mpebatae 


ON EY Sere ues cence aa, 
8. Cal es, samples 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Span ous, Brattlebors, | ve 

































jiousness to 
refreshes, 


Are You a Bankrupt? 


Do not resent this question, reader. It is not animpertinence. We have no right 
to inquire into your business affairs, and don’t intend to. But are you Bankrupt 
in Health? I£ so, recrui 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Turn its reserves of latent strength and vitality into active, vital capital with 
that most agreeable of all tonics, that mildest of evacuants, that most genial 
of stomachics, that most salubrious of exhilaranta. It puts dyspepsia and bil- 
flight, cures a braces the nerves, clears the brain, and 

ates, and pu: 


te, and renovate your insolvent system with 


es the whole physique. Sold by all druggists. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and | 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The t design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining’all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 

ning over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this eo may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewmg is reduced from a 
= of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person ‘in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A Je 
LIFETIME.” : 
Address LS 

“DOMESTIC” §. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 

12 Choice Double Geraniums for $1, 


12 Plants for a Fernery for $1. 
15 Flowering Plants, my choice, for $1 00. 


by mail, ‘postpaid, 
ddress H. A. CATLIN, Corry, Pa. 












F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, II. ; 600 
¢ acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Buns, 
Hever Pants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 











Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxv ro Fir any Ficure, and 
are jilted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DI- 
REKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOMU SEPARATE PIECE OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





The following Patterns are now ready: 





"ol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................: No. 5 
“71 
“417 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 

CO 1B VOOTE OIG) 620s ccscciccccccccsccccsssce 23 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
"IESG Ep te 5 aan 25 


AT (for child from 6 months to 4 
I OU Rien dtdinteadensds oe dns Ketteanas so Se 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
“ 


Poa Ee er re 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMORKING-CAP. .....ccccccccescceee * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... s 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... oe 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ko 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers)...........02.--sseees se °¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ede Wealieitet BRIE «x. 50.6<csascdeciiceces wauuas ie 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... be 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... hae 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
© Be ey We COie cccccsicccoscscecnes bl 


Srame 6 Oe 1G PORE OIE a occ inns cece ccesccess ae. 
POSTILION - BASQUE 


GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
Ing GOW)... .ccccccccccccccccccccseccccoccs a | 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
|e nae on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. . 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 


work for us tian at anything else. Particulurs free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Wrekry, and HarpPEr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WERKLY, or 

Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the WrEkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar. to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. ; 


Trrms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Perioprcats, 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THOMSON’S. 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove Fitting Corset, 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 
Y oe a@ world-wide popular. 
ity. 

The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 


_ UNIVERSAL 

y SATISFACTION, 

Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 

A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


3 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
By Gait Hamitton, Author of ‘* Woman’s 
Worth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 








II. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With-54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. ILI. of 
Harper’s HousrHoip Dickens. 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

TIl. 

LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. Grapstonz, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 


With 59 Il- 
8vo, Paper, 


ave 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Biackmore, Author of ** Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

N 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Grorce Exior, Author of “‘ Adam Bede,” 
**Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels. 

VEL 

HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
Author of ‘‘ A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

VIT. 

OMBRA. A Novel. - By Mrs. OttpHant, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘ Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen. U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TX. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By AntHuony TRotiope, Author of 
**Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

x. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XI. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 


CasHEt Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





t2- Harrre & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 

Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 

‘ou ask WHY we can sel] 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 

290 e auswer—It costs 

- fess than $300to make any $600 

~ f Piano sold through Agents, all 

which we refer to 


of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
U f S TS, 
_ : &c. (some of whom 


We have no Agenta, but ship 
Merchan 
you may know), nsing our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 

















price. and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, in 





direct to families at Factory 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





- Piene= 
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FACEITZA. NOTES FOR THE TIMES. 

‘Tas rather awkward con- enge Segeon is not yet dul 
fusion persons may be) — (“°F 8.... ough for.the appeara: 

an id tor f A re ee “i of og old friend: the rs 

ic goose! $ th 

ty. Two young ladies fie Orit ee think tire only 

were ue r das sede the electric current, 

stitool on the hint chapter prevalent of late, °° YY 

e. 

of St. Matthew. The class Very hot weather is al- 

exhibited the usual dense ways exceedingly trying to 

ignorance, till at’ the many. Not.a few of our 

thirty - fourth varwe _— friends are being so contin- 

light. Their teacher asked 


a great personage, 

Sifence. “By a—a t 
prince?” Silence. ‘‘ By the 
prince of—” The whole 
ey in a perfect roar to 


rs 
** Wales, teacher !” 


-_-——— 
A music-master is want- 


———_—>——— 
Swivpiters Acam.—A 
t number of people 
ave been done brown: at 
the sea-side this year. 


—_—>—————_ 
Fre Siurrz—A fee to a 
quack. 


Men often criticise girls’ 
geen but when a girl has 
a few thousands of her own, 
they generally think the fig- 
ure about right. 





—_——_—— 
A Lisenrty or tHe Press 
ugezing a pretty girl in 
a crow 


—_—_ oe 
How do we know that 
rd Macaulay regarded 
his great work as a fiction ? 
—Because he called it his— 


tory. ; 
Sowing seed is, no doubt, 


an active exercise, but may it not also be considered a 
sedentary (seed-entry) occupation ? 


———_—_—_.——— 

A Brr or Apvrox.—If you don’t look carefully after 
the bits of your horses, you may one day be iooking 
after the bits of your carriage. 


————>———— 

A gentleman, on being asked whether he was weath- 
er- , said no, but, on the other hand, he was oth- 
erwise, : 

A kengease is a curious chap: when it’s wide awake 
it’s leaping. 

You Brr!—A paper informs us that Elizabethstown, 
in Indiana, is called Betsey for short. It is not the 
Bess’t name they could have chosen for brevity. 


SS eee 
Farming Mem.—There is always wet weather at 
sheep-washing. 
My jirst is quick, my second dead, 
te whole has just been shown 
To be my /irst, as I have read: 
So make the riddle know 
Answer.—Livingstone. ; 
————.———— 
A policeman was seen the other day during a rain- 
storm with an umbrella, trying to arrest the rain. 
——_——_e—__— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Youne Brornnen.—Because Benjamin Franklin was 
in the habit of kicking his aged mother, that is no 
reason why you should do so. Reason with the old 

irl first. Give her a jolly good shaking, and knock 

er head against the wall: it is always better to try 
kindness. 

An OLocist.—We have no reason for supposing that 
butterflies object to having a pin stuck through them 
—on the contrary. 

Parent.—To make a boy a good ratter, clip his 
ears when young. 

Innoornoz.—The practice of striking the person you 
are betrothed to an unexpected and violent blow with 
the fist between the shoulders has always been looked 
upon as an indication of affectionate feelings. It will 
most likely make him cough, but he is sure to like it. 
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DEFIANT DEFINITION. 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE. 





A 


“You seem to be a great Favorite with the Young Ladies of the House, Miss Mundayne?” 
“Yes; I’m always civil to Girls! One never Knows whom they may Marry, you know!” 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELERS. 


Youne Minpy (to his uncle, who's never seen the sea’ 
**You want to know why the sea goes back, eh? W. 


). 
ell, 


you see, the waves are caused by the little fishes wag- 
ging their tails; then they swim away in order to get 


caught by the fishing-smac! 
live without water, the sea 


high tide and low tide.” 
ew's knowledge.) 


ks; and then, as they can’t 
follows them: 
(Uncle marvels at his neph- 


This causes 





When does an infant evince a taste for a literary 
life 2—When it takes kindly to its squills. 


——_—_. 
A Noroniovus Eavesprorrer—Rain. 


—_—a——— 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
“Young man, do you ever drink?” asked a mild- 
looking man, accosting Jones. 
“ Well, yes, thank you, as it’s a cold morning, I don’t 
mind,” replied Jones, removing his quid of tobacco. 
“Don’t do it = | more,” rejoined the mild man, “ or 


ou will eventual! 
Heaven bless you!” 


y be utterly lost. Good-morning. 


> 


Why was Paris, the brother of Hector, like an in- 
expert bell-ringer?—Because he made discord in a 
peal of bells (appeal of belles). 


—_—_—_ 
Hor Mrrouants—Dancing-masters. 


oO 
TREMENDOUS! 
* Josh, I say, I was going down the street the other 


day, and seed a tree bark!” 
‘ 


Golly, Sam, I seed it hollow !” 
**T seed the same one leave!” 
** Did it take it’s trunk with it?” 
“Oh, it left that for board !” 


———_——— 
Human Constanoy—Two fools promising to make 
a straight journey over a crooked road. 


> 
Farmers are like fowls—neither will get full crops 


without industry. 


—_—__>——_ 


A Long Branch beauty was recently weighed in her 


promenade costume, and turned 


K 


| 





Bar-Marp. “We never serve any body who's had Sufficient; you’ve taken too 


much already—” 
Tuirsty Customer. “ You'll ’xshcushe me, Maram! 
(hic), bu’ I ’aven’t had Enough |” 


I may’ve ‘ad too mush 


the scales at 165 
pomnse. In her bath- 
ng dress she weighs 105 
pounds. 
——_——__ 

Although brevity is 
the soul of wit, did you 
eyer know a Man more 
funny when he was a 
little short ? 


es 
CounsEL (to wit ) 


HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 
METHOD OF OROSSING THE EQUATOR. 


and systematicall appointed to their particular ras 
e 


coast of Africa, at sea, look out for Nos. 10 and 30. If 
on shore, for No. 20, No. 30, No. 40. You'll find them 
first in your atlas. All excellent establishments, and 
equally to be recommended. Perhaps at No. 16 the 
sea-cooking is a trifle better than at No. 30, but that is 
all. The view on land from No. 20 is simply lovely. 
You look along the equator for miles, and if you have 
a room with a Southern aspect, it will be with great 
difficulty that you'll tear yourself away in order to con- 
tinue your journey. Should you not patronize any one 
of these houses, the owners will be unwilling to render 
you any assistance, as their season is a very short one, 
and their sole means of subsistence are the summer 
tourists. : 

Here, where there is a good deal of latitude about, 
you will be able to discuss the questions recently 
raised as to whether King David was a college-bred 
man, in consequence of his so often singing a of 

ees, Of course about this part of the world there 
are several colonies of genuine latitudinarians, and it 
is supposed that Bishop Colenso must have fallen in 
with some of them ‘before falling out with others. 
After ninety-five the latitudinarians are called longitu- 
dinarians. 

In going across the equator you'll make a regular 
picnic party of it. Champagne, sausages of the coun- 
try, African port, and Cape a. They call 
the Jast-named “* potaters” in part. So the Ne- 
grotic poet sings: 


* On the equator 
I ate a potater. 
Gave up my Brahma, 
Worshiped the Lama.” 


At least four camels, two men, and a boy are required ° 


for crossing the equator. Don’t, if at sea, attempt.to 
do it at high tide; wait for the ebb, which, as the nig- 
gers on the coast will tell 
you, is “‘ebber going on 
and off.” These nigyers, 
apropos, are of an ebber- 
ny color. 

From No. 20 on shore 
(if you patronize that 
Equatorial House) you 
will have a magnificent 
view of La Grande Saha- 
ra. Special advice: don’t 
forget opera-glasses. 





“Now, Sir, what is the 
character of the plaint- 
iff in this suit?” 

Wirness. “Her char- 
acter is slightly matri- 
monial.” 


CounsEL. “What do 
you mean by a slightly 
matrimonial character?” 

Wirness. “ She’s been 
married seven times.” 


—_————_ 

A grocer had a pound 
of sugar returned, with 
a note saying, “Joo 
much sand for table use, 
and not enough for 
building purposes.” 

—_2.—_— 


It is an error to im- 
agine that women talk 
morethan men. They’re 
— to more, that’s 

PRED AES 


A poet has pot-hooked 
the following after-din- 
ner thought: “O kit- 
tens! in our hours of 
ease, uncertain toys and 
full of fleas; when pain 
and anguish hang o’er 
men, we turn you into 
sausage then.” 


——_——_——_ 

“T resort to wine to 
stimulate my wits,” said 
a young spendthrift to 
an old one. 

“ Ah,” replied the vet- 
eran, ‘‘that is the way I 
began; but now I have 
to resort to my wits to 
get my wine.” 


The only industrious 
loafers are the bakers. 
ooo 


Why are elections like 
tents ?—Because the can- 
vass ends at the polls, 


A Missouri agricultur- 
ist tells a story of his 
having corn thirty-three 
feet high, andexpectsthe 
public to give ear to it. 


oo 
Locke, the author of 
the moon hoax, instruct- rh) 
ed a Jersey school-teach- , = VY 
er how to square the ‘ = j 
circle. Theman atonce y 
conceded that a circle 
had 360 degrees. ‘‘ Now 
add a unit,” says Locke, 
‘and you have 361, the 
square of 19: that 
squares the circle.” 


——_~>—_— 
A comical verbal se- 
quence occurs.in the 
rogramme of a concert 
ately given by M. Gou- 
nod in London 
eighth number being 
thus inscribed, ‘‘ Song, 
‘She wandered down 
the Mountain-Side,’ ac- 
companied by the com- 
poser.” 
———_—»—__—_ 

The most important 
needle-work ever done 
in the world is —— 
to have been done by the 
mariner’s compass. 


—_>————_ 

A school-master in 
Ohio -advertises that he 
will keep Sunday-school 
twice a week—on Tues- 
days and Saturdays. 


—_@———_ 

The “heart” is the 
best card in the chance 
game of matrimony— 
sometimes overcome by 
diamonds and knay 
often won by tricks, an 
occasionally treated in a 
shuffling manner, and 





then cut altogether. just do, won’t it 
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ually tried by it that the 
are to be found almost pod 
stantly at the bar. They 
take their sentence most 
calmly, and sometimes even 
ask for more. 

Do not stand too much 
from your. thermometer, 
When it is 93° in the shade 
or any thing like it, have 
no compunction in telling 
it such behavior is a great 
many degrees too bad. 

This is a time when you 
should be careful even 
about your reading. It is 
an appropriate season to 
take up Snowball’s “ Trig. 
onometry;” and Parry's 
* ie to the North Pole” 
would be conveniently re- 


e 
piece on, such as the “ Froz- 
en Reef.” 

If you are of any reason- 
able age, use all your ef- 
forts to get into some 
school. Remember, a man 
can not fail to enjoy his 
cool days over again this 
weather. : 

Never miss pon liquors, 
_— them all well sorted, 
so that you may be able to 
put your hand on any kind 
you want—in the dark, if 
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necessary. 

Don’t forget to procure 
summer grate-coats for 
your fire-places, They keep 
the coal out. 

Have nothing to do with 
patent freezing - machines 

or blocks of ‘‘ Croton Lake;” rather keep your dic- 
tionary handy, and turn to its columns for ice when 
you want it. 

When every other method of keeping cool fails, sit 
in the sun and think of the price of oat 

The simplest way of getting a nice scream is to pinch 
a petty. girl's arm, or kiss her unawares. You need 
not look far for a spoon. 


oO 
- Scrrimeeeat Treaty—I shall smoke, dear, now 
—_~———— 

A Chicago bridegroom is reported to have worn a 
diamond pin in his shirt bosom, and a sardonyx smile 


on his brow. 
——_>————_ 


‘The time to possess your soul in patience is when 
your hat blows off in the street, and your eyes are too 
full of dust to see which way it goes, 


a aeaaeinn umn 

Acontemporary thinks that sky blue is a pretty color 
for ceilings, but not so tasty for country milk at eight 
cents a quart. ° 

What is the largest room in the world ?—The room 
for improvement. nt 

A little paradoxical, perhaps, but it appears that 
“blunt” people say very a sharp” things. “s 

—_————— 


A down East shop-keeper advertises : “‘ Quart bowls 
of all sizes for sale cheap.” The smaller sizes are to 
measure berries with. 


—_——>——_ 

The reason why “figures can’t lie” is plain. When 
they’re-not running and mounting up, their nearest ap- 
proach te quiescence is in a standing account. 


_————_ 

A German the other day, reading an account of a 
meeting, came to the words, ‘‘ The meeting then dis- 
solved.” He could not define the meaning of the last 
word, so referred to his dictionary and felt satisfied. 
In a few minutes a friend came in, when he said, 
“Dey must haf very hot wedder dere. Iret an agount 
of a meeting where all de peoples melted away.” 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


“Yes, Robert. But oh! do Look at the exquisite Evening Glow on yon Distant 
Hills!) How Solemn! how Sublime !” ; : 
“Oh! stunning. Well, chen I measured the Laundry—six feet by ten. That ‘Il 
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